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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


<ililte 
W* regret to say that there is a serious danger of the 

scheme for the union of South Africa being rejected by 
the Referendum in Natal. We trust that the people of Natal 
will reflect deeply before taking a step which, we believe, would 
be very much to their injury. There is no alternative for them 
between having union or no union in South Africa. If there 
were such an alternative, Natal might be acting logically in 
preventing the realisation of the scheme. But the other 
Colonies intend to enter into a Union in any case, with or 
without Natal, and there is no doubt that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would sanction an Act in this form. The isolation of 
Western Australia did not prevent the Commonwealth of 
Australia from coming intoexistence. If Natal stands outside 
the Union, she will have established no rights of membership, 
and the other Colonies, or Provinces as they will be called, can 
hardly be expected to be so considerate as they might other- 
wise have been. They will have it in their power to “ squeeze” 
Natal by arrangements as to railways and other services in 
which she will have no voice. 


The papers of Monday published the result of the Hague 
Arbitration on the Casablanca episode of last September, in 
which the flight of some deserters from the French Foreign 
Legion was aided by the staff of the German Consulate. 
The deserters were not all German subjects, and it will be 
remembered that the French officers insisted with armed force 
on their right to deal with their own legionaries. There was 
very nearly a European war when Prince Bilow demanded an 
apology from France as a precedent condition of the arbitration 
to which both countries were otherwise ready to submit. 
Fortunately, in view of a French Report on the incident which 
was published at that critical moment, he withdrew his demand 
for an apology. The Hague Court finds that the Secretary of 
the German Consulate acted through “a grave and manifest 
error.” All the officials of the Consulate except the Secretary 
are exonerated, although the Consul in signing a safe-conduct 
for the deserters is said to have committed “an unintentional 
error.” The Court further finds that the German Consulate 
had no right to protect even those deserters who were German 
subjects. At the same time, this mistake is not held to have 
been “an intentional or an unintentional error.” Finally, the 
Court lays it down that when once the deserters had been 
taken under German protection the French officers should 
have respected that protection “as far as possible.” There are 
manifest illogicalities in all this, and we scarcely know what 
some of the phrases mean; but, as the Paris correspondent of 
the Times puts it, “the award is a compromise rather than an 





exposition of the law of nations.” It is clear now that Prince 
Biilow demanded an apology for an action in which the French 
officers were mainly in the right. 


An occasional correspondent of the Times, writing from 
Deir-ez-Zor, sends a curiously interesting account of “The 
Desert under the Constitution.” The moral of his letter is 
that on the fringe of the Turkish Empire the tribes still 
maintain their lawless independence. “Nomad life and 
civilisation are incompatible terms. The peaceful cultivator 
or merchant and the Arab Sheikh cannot exist side by side: 
the settled population must drive the Beduin from out 
their borders, or the Beduin will put progress and the 
accumulation of wealth beyond the power of the most 
industrious.” Outside the towns there are no electors, 
the fellahin and settled Arabs regarding registration as an 
unmitigated evil, which would render them more liable to 
oppression. “The only liberty that the Arabs know is the 
liberty of the desert, the right to raid your enemy and execute 
justice on your tribesmen.” In Northern Mesopotamia the 
tribes are grateful for the putting down of Ibrahim Pasha, 
the Kurdish chieftain ; but while submitting to control up to 
a certain point, the method of collecting taxes through the 
Sheikh lays them open to repeated exactions, for in these 
remote districts “there is not a single official who is acquainted 
with the first elements of rectitude.” The new men appointed 
under the Constitution are just beginning to arrive, but they 
are not to be envied the task that lies before them. The 
Beduin tradition, the lack of roads, the need of money,—these 
are obstacles against which the best-intentioned officials will 
find it hard to make any headway. 


The French Government Bill determining the conditions 
under which French Civil servants are to be allowed the rights 
of combination, and providing regulations to put an end to 
favouritism, was laid on the table of the Chamber of Deputies 
on Tuesday. The Paris correspondent of the Times says that 
the paramount question, from the point of view of the State 
employees, is that of regular and normal promotion. They 
also deman! that entrance to the Civil Service shall not 
depend on personal influence or Parliamentary recommenda- 
tion. The Bill, therefore, deals primarily with the recruitment 
of the Civil Service and with promotion, while the question of 
combination is treated as of secondary importance. Combina- 
tion is to be recognised in any form or under any name. 
Associations of fonctionnaires may use the title of Syndicat, 
Mutualité, Association, or, indeed, any name they please. The 
Associations will have a corporate existence and civil rights, 
but each must be peculiar to its own Department of State. 
Confederations of the various Departmental Associations will 
be prohibited. At the same time, the power of the Dis- 
ciplinary Courts is to be increased. In the event of a strike 
all the guarantees of the Bill will be automatically cancelled. 


The Chief Burgomaster and other members of the Berlin 
Municipal Council have paid a visit to London during the 
week. On Tuesday, when the visitors were at the City of 
London School for Boys, the Chief Burgomaster declared 
that the only rivalry which should exist between Britain and 
Germany should be in education and in the cultivation of 
harmonious feelings. On the same day they were entertained 
at luncheon by the Drapers’ Company, and on Wednesday 
they dined at a banquet in the Fishmongers’ Hall. They have 
also visited numerous institutions and been present at various 
entertainments. On Thursday they had luncheon with the 
Lord Mayor, when very cordial speeches were delivered. Such 
international visits which can be conducted with mutual 
respect are to be heartily welcomed, for an easier state of 
feeling between ourselves and Germany is much more likely to 
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come from actual knowledge of one another—from knowing 
the truths about one another—than from proposals as to 
armaments which are evidently wholly unacceptable in 
Germany, and which, indeed, argue a certain want of 
knowledge of German political thought. 


The Times of last Saturday published a letter in which 
Lord George Hamilton criticised the Government estimate 
as to the yield of the new taxation. According to this 
estimate, the yield for 1909-10 will be £14,200,000, and the 
ultimate yield £18,480,000. Lord George Hamilton says that 
in the first case the yield of all the proposed taxes is included, 
while in the second, where the yield is problematical, the whole 
product of the tax is omitted. The ultimate yield will therefore 
be much more than £18,480,000. According to his calculation, 
the ultimate yield will be over £25,000,000. Of this yield, 
indirect taxation will provide only £4,100,000, whereas there 
will be an additional taxation on property of over £18,000,000 
ayear. Lord George Hamilton protests against the allotment 
of the burden as manifestly disproportionate and inequitable. 
One class is “marked out for financial proscription.” 


Lord Charles Beresford at the annual Australasian banquet 
on Friday week made an interesting speech on the subject of 
Imperial defence. In his opinion, our great Dominions could 
best help us, not by spending two millions on battleships to 
serve in British waters, but by making proposals for defending 
themselves. If they invested that sum in home defence and 
cruisers which could go out and protect their trade routes, he 
thought it would be a better investment than in helping to 
defend the shores of this country. If they began with 
cruisers, they could eventually perhaps go on to larger craft. 
In the scheme which he outlined it was essential that those 
vessels should be under the administration and control 
of the Dominions themselves, and that they should be 
interchangeable with the vessels in the British Fleet. 
He would also have the officers and men interchangeable 
for the purposes of training, and the various fleets should 
have identical designs and an identical system of discipline. 
Coming to the ‘Dreadnought’ question, Lord Charles 
Beresford declared that he did not object to ‘ Dread- 
noughts’ or improvements in battleships. What he did 
object to was the “insane advertisement” of the first ‘Dread- 
nought,’ which had led to the craze for armaments on the part 
of foreign Powers, and cost us £50,000,000 more than we 
need have spent. He wished to make it clear that he con- 
sidered it absolutely necessary that we should lay down eight 
‘Dreadnoughts’ this year. But that would only be a beginning 
of the fleet which we should have to form owing to our 
deferred obligations in the last four years. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. William 
Redmond’s amendment to the Tobacco Excise Duty 
Resolution proposing to exempt Irish-grown tobacco from 
the proposed increase of the duty was supported by 
all the Tariff Reformers—Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Bonar Law, 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain—as affording protection to 
an “infant industry.” Mr. Lloyd George, while admitting 
that the case of Ireland was exceptional and called 
for special consideration, deprecated the method proposed, 
“for the simple reason that once they began to set up 
a tariff of 20 per cent., which was higher than any tariff 
hon. gentlemen opposite had ever proposed for any other 
industry, they never could withdraw it, and it would go on 
extending.” It was far better to adhere to their present 
plan of spending £6,000 a year on experiments for improving 
the industry. After Mr. Bonar Law had extolled the method 
of preference as compared with doles, Mr. Harold Cox stirred 
the Nationalists to frenzy by his pointed criticisms. The 
history of the suppression of the tobacco industry, he noted, 
was an instructive illustration of the meaning of Colonial 
Preference, since it was destroyed in England solely to give 
a preference to the Colonies. He had been informed that the 
whole of the present profit in Ireland was derived from the 
Imperial subsidy, and that the industry was simply spoon-fed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was quite easy to 
point to the amount of labour it employed, but you could 
make anything grow if you only watered it with enough 
British money. 


This was quite too much for Mr. Healy, who replied with an 





explosion of sardonic irony. Irish Members, he said, did not 
come there to be lectured by English Members ; they came to 
teach them the only subjects they understood,—namely, the 
affairs of their own country. “Both Free-trade and Protection 
are false; whatever suits you is best. Now one thing that 
does not suit Ireland is to be robbed.” When Ireland wag 
robbed of her Parliament, she paid £1,000,000 in taxes; under 
this Budget she was paying something like £13,000,000, And 
yet Mr. Cox maintained that Ireland had the advantage of the 
partnership. ‘The Irish were the best judges whether they 
were well treated or not. They had to wear the shoe, and all 
they knew was the proof of the pudding was in the eating. 

They would not give Ireland Home-rule; then 
give them the control of their finances, like the Isle of Man 
and the Channel Islands.” In conclusion, Mr. Healy said that 
he never spoke on the Old-Age Pensions Bill; he suspected 
the Greeks naturally enough when they were giving them 
presents. Ultimately the amendment was rejected by 252 
votes to 131, and the Resolution was carried by 253 to 128, 
or a majority of 125. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday a confused and 
irritating debate took place on the question of the two-Power 
standard,—a debate which arose on Captain Craig’s Motion 
that “this House would view with alarm any modification of 
the two-Power standard as defined by the Prime Minister on 
November 12th and 23rd, 1908,—viz., a preponderance of ten 
per cent. over the combined strengths in capital ships of the 
two next strongest Powers, whatever those Powers may be and 
wherever they may be situated.” We do not think that any good 
purpose would be served by an analysis of the debate. We 
feel that the true consideration of national interests was lost 
in a desire to make party “scores,” and to place the Prime 
Minister in a difficulty owing to the regrettable weakness 
which he has shown in dealing with those of his colleagues 
who are notoriously hostile to facing the consequences of fully 
maintaining a two-Power standard plus 10 per cent. But if 
we are bound to say that the Opposition showed no true 
appreciation of their public duty, we are also bound to say 
that Mr. Asquith gave them great temptation to act as they 
did by the character of his speech, and the way in which he 
met their charges with forensic and dialectical skill rather than 
with plain speaking and common-sense. 


Of Mr. Balfour's speech we can only say that the greater 
part of it showed a strong sense of what Lord John Russell 
once called the House of Commons’ conscience. At the same 
time, we endorse his conclusion that it is of real importance 
that a definite standard should be laid down. “Let us,” he 
said, “ have something quite clear and explicit.” We heartily 
agree with this, and also with Mr. Balfour's suggestion that if 
there was to be a variation in the formula of a two-Power 
standard with a margin, it would be wise to adopt as our 
standard “ twice the naval strength of the next largest single 
Power.” 


A full consideration of the matter has brought us to the 
conclusion that this would be in reality much the safest and 
most satisfactory formula. Under it we should know exactly 
where we stood without having to raise any disagreeable or 
unpleasant points in regard to potential enemies, and also 
as to geographical situations and so forth. Directly we 
touch such considerations we find ourselves “in endless mazes 
lost.” Germany is the State which now has the next largest 
Navy to our own. Our fixed policy should be to build ships 
at such a rate as will ensure our having always double the 
naval power of Germany, or if any other Power in the future 
passes Germany, then double that of that Power. This will 
secure our sea power as far as shipbuilding programmes can 
secure it. May we suggest as a practical proposal that the 
whole question of the best formula for the standard should 
now be referred to the very able Sub-Committee of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence which is conducting the 
naval inquiry, and that the Government should announce 
whatever decision may be there arrived at as their policy ? 

Sir George Armstrong, addressing a meeting of the Navy 
League at Kensington Town Hall on Wednesday, made some 
further disclosures as to the Bacon letters. After mentioning 
the really astonishing fact that the first and second letters, 
and also a third letter, which he proceeded to read, had come to 
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him from no less than three different sources, and “had come 
to him because the officers who handed them to him were filled 
with horror and disgust at the state of affairs which led to the 
existence of such letters,” Sir George Armstrong proceeded to 
read the third letter, which was from Admiral Mann, and 
addressed to Sir John Fisher. In the course of this letter 
Admiral Mann says :—“TI return Bacon's letter. Capital. I 
agree with every word, and am glad to think Beresford and 
Lambton have not poisoned his mind.” The letter goes on to 
say -—“ I am also glad to hear his opinion of Bellairs, ‘always 
an incompetent officer.’ If that was known in the House he 
would be measured accordingly.” 





There is nothing, of course, in this letter which throws any 
discredit upon Admiral Mann, for he had a perfect right to 
express his opinion. The importance of the incident is the 
evidence it affords of the way in which so secret and con- 
fidential a letter was being handed about, not merely to 
Admiralty officials, to whom it might plausibly be argued 
that the knowledge it contained would be useful in their work 
of selecting officers for command, and so forth, but to private 
friends of Sir John Fisher who were not in Admiralty employ- 
ment. If we are right in the supposition that Admiral Mann 
was not employed at the Admiralty, and that he held no 
official position which would entitle him to see the letter in 
order that he might thereby discharge better delicate and 
responsible duties, then it seems to us that Sir John Fisher 
committed an astonishing breach, not only of good taste and 
good feeling, but of public duty. Imagine the Chief of Staff 
at the War Office circulating to private friends confidential 
reports upon individuals obtained by him in his official 
capacity! But Sir John Fisher was apparently not content 
with this. He next prints Admiral Mann’s letter, the writer 
of which cannot possibly claim first-hand acquaintance with 
the facts, and whose opinion is a mere echo of the damaging 
comments the original source of which was Captain Bacon. 








Sir George Armstrong then went on to read a letter from 
Mr. Bellairs which describes how in 1906, just before the 
assembly of the new Parliament, he met Sir John Fisher, 
who “entrusted him with confidential papers dealing with the 
whole range of naval policy.” In a letter dated February 2nd, 
1906, Sir John Fisher wrote: “I have complete confidence in 
you,” and he went on to ask for written comments “ where you 
think anything erroneous.” Mr. Bellairs stated that it was 
after a close study of these papers that he made his speech 
in the House of Commons on March Ist. From that day, he 
tells us, he became a target for abuse from all quarters under 
Admiralty control or inspiration. 


Mr. Bellairs goes on to mention an incident which we have 
always regarded as the very worst in the whole of this un- 
fortunate controversy. In August, 1907, the Admiralty armed 
an assailant of Mr. Bellairs in the House of Commons with 
confidential papers concerning a trifling torpedo-boat collision 
in 1895—that is, twelve years previously—in which Mr. 
Bellairs was most unfairly made to appear as an incompetent 
officer. This incident could not have been made public except 
by reference to the Admiralty records. The only object of 
the disclosure was to create prejudice against Mr. Bellairs. 
As a matter of fact, he was not, we believe, personally, though 
officially, responsible for the collision; but in any case, even if 
he had been personally responsible, such a regrettable incident 
would in no way have made him incompetent to criticise 
Admiralty policy. We do not think that Sir George Armstrong 
goes at all too far when he declares that the Admiralty com- 
mitted a gress and cruel breach of confidence. Not the most 
insignificant public office, let alone that Service “ upon which 
under God the safety of this Realm doth depend,” could 
possibly thrive when such things as these are done in it. 


On the Motion for the Whitsuntide adjournment Mr. 
Charles Craig called attention to Admiral Mann's letter, 
which, he maintained, was a letter written by one gentleman to 
another, and ought never to have appeared in public at all. 
Mr. McKenna argued that Admiral Mann’s letter, being 
private, was exempt from criticism. Although printed, 
it was “never circulated.” He also stated—a most sig- 
nificant admission—that it was not printed by the wish or 
knowledge of the writer. Appealed to by Mr. Craig and 
Mr. Bowles to condemn such proceedings, Mr. McKenna 








pointed out that all the letters were dated three years ago, and 
were printed at a time when the new scheme of naval 
education was being hotly discussed. “Is the House seriously 
to be asked to condemn a great man because at a time of great 
labour he ordered to be printed a number of letters on 
Admiralty matters, among which happened to be some two 
or three, or half-dozen, which it would have been better not 
to print at all? This sort of attack is doing cruel injustice to 
the First Sea Lord, who has had the unreserved confidence of 
four First Lords of the Admiralty, and I appeal to the House 
not to be misled by any such trumpery matters into censuring 
in the slightest degree a man who has given the very best 
service to the public that any man could give.” Mr. McKenna 
further absolutely denied Mr. Bellairs’s statement that the 
letters had been circulated amongst naval officers, and 
explained that Admiral Mann did not see a printed copy of 
Captain Bacon's letter, but the original. Mr. McKenna’s 
explanations failed to shake us in our opinion that Admiral 
Mann, like Captain Bacon, has been very badly used. In any 
case, to describe the incident as “trumpery” is to show a 
singular blindness to the discontent and suspicion created in 
the Navy by methods which distinctly savour of espionage. 








It is stated in several of Thursday's newspapers that Sir 
John Fisher will retire next October. We cannot, of course, 
say whether this rumour is true, but if it is we are convinced 
that it will be for the good of the Service and in the interests 
of the nation. We make this statement with regret, for we 
have never felt any animosity towards Sir John Fisher, and 
have always acknowledged that, though he has done many 
reckless and dangerous things in his administration, he has 
also done much good work. Unfortunately, however, we 
cannot doubt that he has infused a bad spirit into the Navy, 
and that, if his presence is continued at the Admiralty, the 
result must be dangerous in a high degree to the efficiency and 
solidarity of the Service. When Sir John Fisher retires it 
is very greatly to be hoped that the Government will choose 
as his successor some man who will be able to conduct the 
administration of the Navy without heat and without creating 
parties and cliques, and who will, in effect, allow our sailors 
to do their work in quietness and confidence. Above all 
things, it will be necessary to tread out every red ember in 
the old controversy. There must be no more Fisherites or 
Beresfordites in the Service. 


On Thursday Sir Edward Grey made a general statement 
on the international situation. If there had been an undue 
amount of nervousness in the last few months, it had been 
caused by too much discussion in the European Press. There 
was no question now likely to cause acute difficulties between 
Britain and any other European Power. As regards Crete, 
no one of the four interested Powers had been more 
forward or backward than the others, and it ought not 
to be impossible for these Powers and Turkey to find a 
solution of the Cretan question. As for the Congo, 
he denied that the Government had been too cautious 
in their negotiations with Belgium. This affair might easily 
cause European complications compared with which those 
of the last few months would be child’s-play. He had 
been asked to institute a “ peaceful blockade,” but the Congo 
River was not Belgian property. It was open to the naviga- 
tion of the world under Treaty, and we could not blockade it 
unless we were prepared to go to war. Some commercial 
questions between Britain and Belgium must be settled by 
arbitration, but he fully agreed that the issue of the continu- 
ance of slavery could not be disposed of in this way. The 
latest reports from the Congo showed that the abuses of 
forced labour had not diminished. An answer to the last 
Belgian Note, which was satisfactory as far as general 
principles were concerned, was being prepared. 


One of the events of the week has been the winning of the 
Derby by the King’s horse ‘Minoru.’ The race was won after 
a very close and exciting struggle. His Majesty's success was 
exceedingly popular, and was received with delight by an 
enormous crowd. The shout of pleasure that went up when 
the result was made known is said by those who heard it to 
have been something to remember. 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. April Ist. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 85}—Friday week 85}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—-— @-- 


HUMANITARIANISM AND SEA POWER. 


W* have always held that those who profess and call 

themselves humanitarians and philanthropists, and 
who believe that a nation has duties, analogous to those 
of individuals, in such matters as slavery, cruelty, and 
oppression, and must do its best to stop those evils 
even though such action involves heavy sacrifices, ought 
to be the strongest supporters of British sea power and 
the most persistent advocates of a big as against a 
little Navy. Yet, strange as it may seem, the very 
reverse is usually the case. The keenest advocates of 
national righteousness, and those who are most anxious 
to interfere with the affairs of other nations in the name 
of humanitarian and philanthropic principles, are very 
generally opposed to the provision of a naval force 
adequate to secure to us the complete command of the sea. 
In a word, our philanthropists and humanitarians commit 
the common error of willing the end but refusing to will 
the means. Curiously enough, no reading of modern facts 
or of past history seems to enlighten them, though in their 
writings and speeches they often use arguments which 
bring them into actual touch with the truth we have just 
stated. For example, it is not uncommon for those who 
realise the nature of the action of the British Government 
at the beginning and in the “ twenties ” and “ thirties ” of 
last century for the abolition of the slave trade and of 
slavery to point to steps taken by Castlereagh or some 
other Foreign Minister between 1800 and 1830, and to ask 
how it is that such unenlightened Tories and enemies 
of liberty could have been willing to threaten strong 
measures against Powers who maintained or encouraged 
the slave trade, while modern British Governments which 
profess, and no doubt are perfectly sincere in professing, a 
much wider humanitarianism show themselves unwilling 
to act with a corresponding vigour. 

“Are we,” say these philanthropists to the Foreign 
Office, “to be told that you cannot do what a man like 
Castlereagh was ready todo?” Yet those who use such 
language never seem inclined to proceed to the next 
question and ask why it was that men like Castlereagh 
were willing and able to take the steps they took in 
coercing foreign Powers into righteousness, and why our 
present Government cannot. Nevertheless, if they would 
only press these questions home they would find the 
answers plain and easy. The Ministers of the “bad old 
days” were able to take a firm line solely and simply 
because at that period the British command of the sea 
was so absolute and so unchallengeable that wherever the 
matter was controlled by sea power, as these humani- 
tarian questions almost always are, they could do what 
they liked. After the French and Spanish Fleets had 
been destroyed at Trafalgar, and the Fleet of the only 
important Power in the North—i.e., Denmark—at the 
battle of the Baltic, and later by the seizure of the Danish 
Fleet in 1807, we maintained, not a two-Power standard, 
but for most purposes an “‘all-Power” standard. (When 
the powerful Turkish Fleet interfered with the policy we 
favoured in Greece, we swept that fleet out of existence 
at Navarino.) 

If we proceed to ask why we cannot make Portugal carry 
out her Treaties with us in regard to slavery by sending a 
gunboat to stop the slave trade between Angola and the 
cocoa islands of Principe and San Thomé, or send ships 
to the mouth of the Congo to place an embargo upon the 
Congo shipping until the Congo government is carried 
on according to the spirit of the international Agree- 
ments upon which that State rests, we are told that our 
Government cannot take the very grave responsibility or 
run the terrible risks involved in such action. If we press 
these questions still further, the answer is, in effect : “We 
are not strong enough, or at any rate the Government 
does not consider us strong enough, in the matter of sea 
power or national armaments generally, to run the risks 
that may be involved.” The risks which the Foreign Office 
has to think of are, of course, not the risks of resistance 
on the part of Portugal or of Belgium, but of some other 
Power, or combination of Powers, stepping in and saying 
that they are not going to allow Britain to renew her old 
and selfish policy of bullying small Powers under the 








hypocritical cloak of humanitarianism, and that if we 
attempt it we must reckon with them as well as with 
the little Powers directly concerned. 

A specific example of this attitude is to be found in 
the report published in last Saturday's Morning Post of 
a private meeting of the Congo Reform Association held 
in London on the previous day, and of an interview 
with Mr. Morel, the secretary of the Association. Sincg 
the meeting was a private one, we shall say nothing 
of what took place there, but the interview with 
Mr. Morel indicates that the very excellent and sincere 
men and women who form the Association are very 
much perturbed at the British Government's want of 
firmness in dealing with the situation. Mr. Morel tells 
us that the Belgian authorities on the Congo are becoming 
more and more arrogant, and the machinery of slavery and 
extortion is still working as strongly as ever. “ Every 
attempt of the Belgian reformers to obtain real reforms 
has been defeated.” “In short,” he goes on to say, “ we 
are approaching perilously near the point where our 
position threatens to become ridiculous.” And he con- 
cludes :—* This is not an issue which it is possible to burke 
with either honour or safety. The hour has struck when 
diplomacy, if it is to be effective, must show determination 
and spirit.” This means, of course, that the Congo 
Reform Association considers that Sir Edward Grey and 
the present Government are not showing determination 
and spirit. Granted that this is the truth—and we are by 
no means concerned to deny it—the only rational thing is to 
ask why they are not showing determination and spirit, and, 
if we can find the reason, to apply the appropriate remedy, 
The answer which would in all probability be given by 
the Foreign Office, and given quite sincerely—we gladly 
acknowledge that the Foreign Minister is quite as 
anxious to put down cruelty and oppression as any 
member of the Congo Reform Association—is that we 
have not got sufficient power to justify us in running the 
risks involved. Of course it is open to the Congo 
Reform Association to deny this inability, and to declare 
that we have sufficient strength, that our command of the 
sea at this moment is unchallengeable by any other Power or 
combination of Powers likely to arise, and that therefore 
we can, and ought to, make use of that power in the 
cause of righteousness and humanity. Personally, we are 
inclined to agree with this view. Certainly the present 
writer if he were Foreign Secretary would run the risk. 
But he is not Foreign Secretary, and he cannot, of course, 
profess to know accurately the exact position of foreign 
affairs at the present moment. What we do know is that 
Sir Edward Grey is on the right side, and, further, that 
he has a very wide, and also a very wise, outlook on 
international relations. We must therefore presume that 
he, at any rate, is convinced that our power at sea is 
not so overwhelming as to make it certain that if we 
used that power its use would be acquiesced in by the 
Power, or combination of Powers, likely to challenge it 
and come forward as the protector of weak States. 

That is an attitude which it seems to us can only be 
met by reasonable men in one way. We must meet it 
either by saying that Sir Edward Grey is not fit for his 
job, and had better make room for a better man, or we 
must acquiesce for the time—must, in effect, say to him: 
“You say you are not strong enough to act. Very well, 
then we must take care to make you strong enough. 
Our first effort shall be to see to it that our Navy 
is so powerful that it will form a solid basis for action 
on the humanitarian and philanthropic lines which we 
desire to see carried out.” In other words, it seems to 
us that, as we said at the beginning of this article, the 
logic of circumstances makes it imperative that those who 
profess the opinions held by the Congo Reform Associa- 
tion and other bodies of that kind must make up their 
minds either to drop their principles, or, rather, never try 
to carry their principles beyond talk, or else to become real 
and energetic supporters of the policy of an invincible 
Navy. We are quite sure that the particular philanthro- 
pists and humanitarians with whom we are dealing will 
not consent to drop their schemes or to allow them to 
evaporate in mere talk. That being so, we hold that we 
are justified in appealing to them with all the force and 
earnestness at our command to consider whether it is not 
their duty to abandon that reluctance to facing the 
question of big armaments and national defence which 
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they now show, and to study those questions very seriously 
jn their bearing upon a policy of national righteousness. 
We are convinced that if they will really face the facts they 
will come to the conclusions we have set forth. 

We know, of course, perfectly well that in writing as 
we have written above we expose ourselves to the censures 
and jeers of a good many Radical politicians. They will 
tell us that they are not going to fall into the Spectator's 
trap, and that we are disingenuous, unjust, and so forth 
to try to use great and good causes like the anti-slavery 
cause in the cocoa plantations, and the campaign against 
the enslavement of the natives in the Congo, to support 
ploodthirsty schemes for national aggrandisement. To 
such criticisms we do not propose to give any answer, 
either by anticipation or after they are made. We are 
convinced, however, that the wiser and more temperate 
minded of the philanthropists and humanitarians will 
not take this line, but will, even if they do not agree 
with the Spectator, at any rate give it the credit for 
sincerity. If they will only go one step further and 
consider the whole problem of a righteous national policy 
in the light of history, they will, we believe, in the end 
come to our conclusion,—unless, of course, they adopt the 
orely Quaker attitude. The difficulty is to get them to 
facé the facts, because no doubt those facts are, from the 

int of view of those who loathe war and bloodshed, 
exceedingly disagreeable. 





CRETE AND THE YOUNG TURKS. 


N July 27th the troops of Britain, France, Russia, and 
Italy will be withdrawn from Crete. These troops 
symbolise the guarantees given by the four Powers that 
Grete should be held secure under a Christian High 
Commissioner while remaining in the possession of Turkey. 
In a very short time, therefore, owing to the lapse of the 
period for which the international arrangement held good, 
the Cretan question will have to be resettled, and we 
cannot disguise the fact that this may be a rather difficult 
matter. ‘I'he difficulties will be all the greater, however, if 
they are not faced in good time. We trust that the 
British Government have a definite policy, and that 
they will not be tempted to let things drift in the 
hope of seeing their way more clearly after the kaleido- 
scope of European interests has shifted into some new 
shape a couple of months hence. If it is not possible to 
settle the Cretan question once and for all, as we hope it 
will be, it ought to be possible to lay down such lines 
for a settlement that it may be regarded as removed 
from the field of dispute. Europe has too many problems 
on hand for the unnecessary addition of another to be 
tolerable. We feel sure that the Government will perceive 
the danger of not making an end of this matter as quickly 
as possible if human ingenuity can accomplish it. 

Our own desire is that Crete should be united to 
Greece,—perhaps we might fairly say remain united, for 
to all intents and purposes the island is a Greek 
principality. If there had been no revolution in Turkey, 
there can be no doubt that most of the European 
Powers would have been very ready to sanction in form 
what has already taken place in fact, and to remove 
one more piece of territory finally from under the cruel 
band of Abd-ul-Hamid. ‘The rise to power of the Young 
Turks, however, has, as we readily admit, altered the 
situation, and herein Jies the difficulty. It will be said :— 
“Would it be right to tuke away another possession from 
Turkey at the very moment when she is sincerely pro- 
claiming her noble intentions to the world? She has so 
far beeu bitterly rewarded for what all agree was a most 
righteous revolution by the loss of Bulgaria, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina. If virtue is to be rewarded in this way, 
will virtue retain any attractions? Moreover, the final 
loss of Crete will enormously embarrass the Young Turks 
at home. As it is, one of the chief arguments of the 
reactionaries is that the Young Turks demanded power 
largely because they said that the Turkish Empiro was 
crumbling away under the Sultan’s misrule, and that 
the country’s honour was no longer safe in his hands, 
but that ‘no sooner had they safely installed them- 
selves in office than they lost Bulgaria, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina. If after those losses the Young ‘Turks 
consent to the loss of Crete, the reactionaries might fairly 
say that they would rather that the Empire crumbled away 








®: the Sultan’s rate than at the new rate.” We cannot, 
and do not, underestimate such objections to the union of 
Crete with Greece, but in spite of them we believe that 
union would be the best course, even from the Young 
Turks’ point of view. The Young Turks already have 
innumerable knots to unravel; they are fighting a splendid 
fight, in which they have the sympathy of every English- 
man, against reaction and intrigue; and while they are 
thus engaged in Europe massacres and riots in Asiatic 
Turkey threaten to bring them discredit among foreign 
nations, although it is quite certain that the Young Turks 
deplore these outrages as much as any one could, and 
sincerely mean to prevent them in future if they possibly can. 
If the Young Turks decided to tighten their hold upon Crete 
rather than to relax it, or rather than preserve a merely 
nominal suzerainty over the island, we believe that they 
would make a great mistake which they would repent later. 
They would add to their troubles a difficulty as grave as 
any of those which now harass them. Crete is Greek in 
geographical position, in customs, thought, and language ; 
if Turkey asserted a more direct control over her, she would 
undertake the impossible task of conciliating a hopelessly 
sullen and rebellious populace. Further than that, she 
would drive into fury the large Greek element in the rest 
of the Turkish Empire. Two weeks ago we published a 
letter from Constantinople which explained the importance 
of the Greek element ; but although this is a point to be 
borne in mind, we must, to be just, express our belief that 
the writer of that letter assumed the Greek population 
in Turkey to be larger than it is. The Greeks themselves 
speak of “about six millions,” but a figure something 
under three millions is probably nearer the mark, What- 
ever loss of reputation the Young Turks might suffer from 
the cry that they were weakly surrendering more territory 
—i very disingenuous cry it would be, for all the world 
knows that Crete has really ceased to be Turkish—would 
be more than compensated by the advantage of not having 
a dangerous set of new problems added to the already 
long list. It is said that Turkey in arranging the future 
of Crete will deal with the four Powers, and not with 
Greece directly. There appears to be an impression that 
France, Russia, and Italy all hope for the union of Crete 
with Greece, but that Britain stands in the way. Sir 
Edward Grey has denied than any Power is more back- 
ward than the rest, but if the British Government have 
any objection to union we appreciate it just so far as it is 
dictated by sympathy with the Young Turks, but we still 
think that in the interests of the Young Turks themselves it 
isa wrong objection. It is not with usa question of doubting 
the ability of the Young Turks to administer the affairs of 
Crete, and certainly not of doubting their intentions to 
behave honourably to her; it is rather that nearly all the 
facts of the situation are against them. There are too 
many pricks for the Young Turks to kick against. Of 
course, with the help of the Powers, a settlement might 
be made between Greece and Turkey on a financial basis. 
That might be the best solution of all. It would not be 
unreasonable to ask Greece to pay for what she so 
lamentably failed to win for herself in the war of 1897. 


We must make it very clear that the settlement for 
which we hope is not inspired by any failure of sympathy 
with the Young Turks, and we hope to put such a mis- 
construction beyond possibility. In our opinion, the 
prospect that the Young Turks will perform a miracle and 
triumph over all their enemies is rather increased than 
otherwise by the recent counter-revolution. ‘Their dealing 
with that crisis was little short of brilliant, and we are 
justified in hoping that such acts of sagacity, prompti- 
tude, and resolution will be repeated as occasion arises. 
Nothing is more wrong and ungallant than gloomily to 
measure the stability of the Young Turk Government by 
the troubles ahead of it. We have never blinked those 
difficulties, but that is a different matter from giving way 
to deep, deliberate pessimism, and, by continual harping 
on the hazards of the path, discouraging the Young Turks 
from continuing their journey. There is a genuine danger, 
too, of injuring their credit and reputation in Europe. 
The fact is that there is no better hope for Turkey than 
the triumph of the Young Turks. We might say it is the 
only hope. We Englishmen are, so to speak, backing the 
Young Turks to win. There is no disagreement about 
this. It would be lamentable if the Young Turks received 
the impression that there is wavering and half-heartedness 
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in Britain. From some newspaper accounts we gather 
that there is a considerable risk of this; but we under- 
take to say that there is only one opinion here, and that 
is that the Young Turks have made, and are making, 
a noble effort to save their country. Let us glance quite 
frankly (and for the moment from a material point of 
view) at what would happen if Britain faltered in her 
encouragement of the Young Turks. We should lose all 
that extraordinary windfall of gratitude and esteem which 
became ours at the time of the revolution. We had never 
sought our own ends in Turkey ; we had always told the late 
Sultan the truth about himself and his country; and the 
popularity we enjoyed when the autocracy was unexpectedly 
overthrown was a good instance of seeking to lose one’s life 
and finding it in the world of international politics. If we 
now deliberately abandon the place of favour, some other 
Powers with interests to serve are very ready to step into 
our shoes. If we seemed to cold-shoulder the Young 
Turks, these Powers would say :—“ That’s all the support 
you get from your false English friends! They played to 
win with their tool Kiamil Pasha, but he was a failure and 
had to go; and now, knowing that they cannot control 
such high-minded and independent reformers as you are, 
they condemn all your efforts to failure.” We say, then, 
let us not fall into this mistake. Having backed the 
Young Turks with very good reason, we should make up 
our minds that we have, as it were, chosen the winner. 
We have often said that the virtually military rule of 
the Committee of Union and Progress cannot continue 
indefinitely within the Constitution ; but for the present we 
have absolutely no right to say that the Young Turks are not 
employing the best instrument for their purpose. For 
thirty years the Turkish military training-schools have 
been turning out the only real intellectuels who serve their 
country professionally. The Civil Service has never had 
men of such honesty and cultivation as these mektebli. 
Soon we hope the mulkié (the recently created school for 
Civil servants) will have its effect on the public life, but 
the time is not yet. The truth is that the Army officers 
who introduced the revolution have guided the course of 
affairs, checked the counter-revolution, and done every- 
thing from beginning to end that has been worth doing. 
These men are still, we believe, the informing spirit of 
the Committee of Union and Progress; they have three- 
quarters of the Army at their back, and will possibly win 
over the remnant; they command the sympathy of the 
Bulgarians and Armenians (who, after all, want pro- 
tection for their lives and property more than an equal 
share in the Government) ; and it is to them, and to them 
alone, that we have to look in the immediate future to 
prevent such horrible incidents as the massacre at Adana. 
In fine (we are still putting the case only on material 
grounds), we ought to encourage the Young Turks as much 
as ever we can, because if they succeed without our support, 
they will owe us no thanks, whereas if they succeed with 
our support, we shall gain in many incalculable ways 
throughout the whole world of Islam. But, indeed, we 
would not willingly state the case on material grounds at 
all. The success of the Young Turks is the one sub- 
stantial hope for the future happiness of Turkey, and if 
a fortunate arrangement as to Crete made that hope still 
brighter, no people would be more pleased than English- 
men. It is from the Turkish point of view as much as 
from any other that we regard the Cretan question. 





PRIME MINISTER AND THE BUDGET. 


THE 

X R. ASQUITH did well at Sheffield to direct the 
Bi major portion of his speech to the consideration of 
the Budget. It is the one question which now occupies 
the attention of the country so far as politics are con- 
cerned, and upon its success or failure the reputation of 
the Ministry must largely depend. We are glad to see 
that whfle Mr. Asquith naturally declares his adherence to 
the main principles of the Budget, he is equally emphatic 
that he means to maintain an open mind with regard to 
reasonable criticism of details, and that the Government 
will be prepared to remove or mitigate causes of inevitable 
hardship. 

This, for the present at any rate, is as much as could be 
expected from the Prime Minister. We cannot reasonably 
hope that a Minister with such a following as the Liberal 
Party contains would introduce what we may call a 





“ Spectator Budget.” All we can ask for is that, assuming 
the Budget to be built on lines likely to appeal to the 
general body of the Liberal Party, it still shall not 
disregard the teachings of common-sense, and shall be 
directed primarily to raising revenue with the least 

ssible irritation to the taxpayer. Verbally, indeed 

r. Asquith, and even Mr. Lloyd George, go beyond 
this point, and lay down doctrines which the great 
financiers of the Liberal Party in previous generations 
would have accepted. They speak of the necessity of 
making all classes contribute to the new taxation, and of 
not imposing unfair burdens upon any class. Yet all 
the while we know that certain features of the Budget 
have been framed with the deliberate object of attacking 
particular classes of the community in order to give a sop 
to the extreme Radical wing of the party. 

Specially is this the case in respect of the taxes on 
land. These taxes are only estimated to yield in the 
present year £500,000, and therefore they cannot be 
wanted for revenue only. In future years Mr. Lloyd 
George hopes for a larger increase, but he has made no 
estimate of the cost of preparing the valuation upon which 
the yield of these Land-taxes must depend. This is a 
point which we think has not yet been sufliciently pressed 
by the Opposition in the House of Commons. In order to 
put in operation an effective Unearned Increment Tax, 
it is necessary to value every plot and every field, every 
mine and every woodland, in the kingdom, not as it is now, 
but as it would be if it were stripped of everything that 
has been done to it by human agency within some yet 
undefined term of years. There must be six or seven 
million separate houses or other buildings in the kingdom, 
and at the very least one may safely assume that the 
official valuers would require on the average a guinea 
a piece for each valuation. A whole street of similar 
houses might be valued for less than a guinea each, but, 
on the other hand, in many cases a valuation of a site 
might involve a fee of ten or twenty guineas, apart 
altogether from the subsequent risk of litigation. Applying 
the same method of calculation to farms, one quickly 
reaches an almost unthinkable total, for it would be 
impossible in many cases to take an average valuation 
over the whole farm. Each separate field would have to 
be separately assessed. A further large element of cost 
must be the assessment of railways and docks, of mines 
and collieries. When allowance is made for all this, and 
for the enormous cost of litigation, the Government would 
come out well if their new Domesday Book cost them less 
than £20,000,000. No Unearned Increment Tax that they 
are ever likely to get would do much more than pay the 
interest on this initial total, and part at least of the 
expense of valuation would be a recurring charge. 


No indication is given by Mr. Asquith that he has in 
the least appreciated the seriousness of this part of the 
Budget. Unfortunately, he seems still to be dominated by 
the idea that there is an enormous revenue to be obtained 
from the taxation of unearned increment, and that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can secure it merely by lifting 
up his httle finger. One passage in particular in Mr. 
Asquith’s speech shows a regrettable lack of appreciation 
of the real facts with regard to land. After admitting 
that there was unearned increment in other things besides 
land, he went on to say:—‘*The reason for dealing 
specially with land is this, that whereas in those other 
cases the unearned increment is incidental, exceptional, 
abnormal, in the case of land, or certain classes of land, 
it is normal, regular, continuous, and progressive.” We 
challenge Mr. Asquith to say where this land lies. If 
he knows, his information is better than that of the 
business men who are professionally engaged every day of 
their lives in dealing with land. There is no land of 
which it can be said that its increase in value will be 
“normal, regular, continuous, and progressive.” If there 
were such land, there would be a rush to buy it which 
could ouly be compared to the rush which takes place in 
the United States when territories previously reserved are 
thrown open for occupation. 

As for the proposal to put a special tax on so-called 
undeveloped land, Mr. Asquith showed more apprecia- 
tion of its difficulties, and his cautious remarks on 
this branch of the subject almost indicate that the 
Government may be not unwilling at a later stage to 


drop the proposal altogether. They will certainly by 
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so doing relieve themselves of a very grave embarrass- 
ment, and avoid creating hostility among many people 
otherwise not undisposed to be favourable to the 
Government. There is no reason why a Liberal Govern- 
ment should deliberately make enemies for itself among 
builders and building societies by imposing a tax upon the 
commodity on which they depend for their prosperity, 
solely for the sake of carrying out the theories of the late 
Mr. Henry George. Already, indeod, it is clear that the 
Government are prepared to make so many concessions 
with regard to the definition of undeveloped land that they 
can obtain no appreciable revenue from the new tax. Even 
in his Budget speech Mr. Lloyd George said that there 
would be exemptions for “parks, gardens, and open 
spaces which are open to the public as of right, or to 
which reasonable access is granted to the public.” This 
would exclude a good deal of land on which the “ Henry 
Georgeites” have fixed their eyes, and would in practice 
confine the tax to land actually laid out as building 
estates,—in other words, to land which constitutes the raw 
material of the builder’s industry. 

In connexion with the exemptions just referred to, we 
should like to put in a word for the soldier. It is one of the 
curious paradoxes of English social life that while almost 
all landowners and farmers will cheerfully permit a local 
hunt to gallop over their land, they often churlishly close 
their gates against soldiers requiring ground for camping 
or maneurring. Yet, as a matter of fact, soldiers do far 
jess damage to the land even than the ordinary “ tripper, ” 
clearing up behind them, and either removing or burying 
all refuse and litter. If, then, the land proposals of the 
Government are persisted in, let them at least make their 
exemption clause read: “parks, gardens, and open spaces 
which are open to the public as of right, or to which 
reasonable access is granted to the public, and to soldiars 
wearing the King’s uniform and engaged in training for 
their military duties.” 

Another point to which Mr. Asquith directed a good 
deal of attention was the increase in the Income-tax, 
and he again pressed the argument which he used in the 
House of Commons with regard to taxation in Germany. 
It would be interesting to know what Mr. Asquith 
means by the statement that in Germany there is a 
2s. Income-tax. There is no uniform Income-tax in 
Germany. The tax is not an Imperial tax at all; it 
is a State and a municipal tax, and varies in almost 
every town. Generally speaking, the tax is fixed by the 
State, and the municipality demands from the taxpayer 
so much per cent. of what he pays to the State. The 
percentage is sometimes 70 per cent., sometimes 100 per 
cent., sometimes even 150 per cent. In any case, the 
German Income-tax must be treated as partly an equivalent 
for English rates, and without further investigation it is 
impossible to say whether the average tax and rate payer 
in England is less or more heavily burdened than the 
corresponding tax and rate payer in Germany. 


On the even more important point of the growth of 
national wealth inthis country Mr. Asquith’s argument is 
by no means conclusive. A mere comparison of the 
incomes brought under review in 1897-98 and 1908-9 
respectively proves nothing, unless we know how much of 
the additional income is due to the increased astuteness of 
the Income-tax surveyors. Mr. Asquith himself admitted 
at Sheffield that the differentiation which he had made 
between earned and unearned incomes had incidentally 
had the effect of “bringing into the light of day, and 
into the orbit of taxation, a great deal of previously 
unexplored area.” 

The final answer, however, to the inference which Mr. 
Asquith appears to wish to draw from the growth in 
national income is that if public expenditure were only 
keeping pace with the nation’s income there would be no 
necessity to raise the rates of taxation. The real point for 
Mr. Asquith to explain is why it should be necessary 
for Liberals, who in 1897 and 1898 were strenuous in 
support of economy, now to be imposing in time of 
peace, in addition to the super-tax tax of 6d., an Income- 
tax varying from 9d. to 1s. 2d. in the pound, whereas 
= oy ago the corresponding figure for all classes was 
only 8d. 

We are not anxious, however, at the moment to 
press points of controversy. Mr. Asquith is evidently 





willing to approach the Budget from a practical point of 
view as a business man, and if he insists on maintaining 
this attitude in spite of what one suspects to be pressure 
from other colleagues, he will certainly have the support 
of a large section of the country, including even those who 
are strongly opposed to many features of the Budget. 





THE GRAMMAR OF FREE-TRADE. 


N R. BALFOUR’S speech to the Women's Tariff 
I Reform League was an extraordinary performance. 
It may not on reflection prove altogether satisfactory to 
the Tariff Reformers and Protectionists, for it had a 
somewhat lukewarm temperature, but at the same time it 
would seem to show that he has no grasp whatever of the 
principles of Free-trade, and does not realise, or at any rate 
is anxious to pretend that he does not realise, the Free- 
trade case, and why people like ourselves hold Free-trade 
views and dread Protection under any of its aliases as likely 
to waste and progressively diminish the wealth of the 
country. That being so, we feel that it may be worth while 
to put once again the Free-trade case, and to show Mr. 
Balfour, not of course with any hope of converting him, 
what remains to be answered in that case, but what he has 
never made any attempt to answer. But perhaps Mr. 
Balfour would think it below him to notice the opinion 
of a mere newspaper writer. Instead, then, of putting 
the case in our own words, we will put it in those of 
Bastiat,—the greatest writer who has ever dealt with 
economic subjects, the man who expounded better and 
more lucidly than any one before or since his time the 
essential doctrine of political economy, the doctrine of 
exchange. 

Bastiat pointed out that there are only two ways in 
which a nation can obtain a commodity which it desires. 
Rither it must make it for itself, or else make something 
else which it can exchange for that commodity. [The use 
of money to purchase commodities is only exchange one 
step removed, or rather exchange expressed in the absolute 
rather than in the particular form.] Which of these two 
ways the nation should choose must depend upon which is 
the line of least resistance,—that is, whether it is easier 
for a particular country to make the thing itself, or to 
make the thing to be exchanged for it. And here, as 
Bastiat insisted, the attempt of the Government to 
decide by enjoining one course through the instrument 
of taxation or prohibition is unwise. The individuals 
concerned, if left to themselves, will always make the 
best choice. But Bastiat’s argument was apt to be 
countered by those who declared that he had missed the 
point because he looked at matters too much from the 
consumer's point of view, and too little from that of the 
producer. This, again, Bastiat met by the declaration 
that the bulk of mankind are both consumers and 
producers, and that the question must be studied 
from the point of view of the consumer-producer. And 
then, with that illuminating wit which he knew so well 
how to use, he recalled the desert island of Robinson 
Crusoe, in which the State consisted of one man, who com- 
bined in himself all the consumers and all the producers 
of the nation. 


Bastiat’s unrivalled exposition of Free-trade from the 
point of view ef Robinson Crusoe must be given in his 
own words. Incidentally, or rather by way of preface, 
he destroys the fallacy that the economic object of 
man is to find work, and that work, the obstacle to 
abundance, not abundance, should be our ideal :— 


“You remember how Robinson Crusoe managed to make a 
plank when he had no saw ? 

Yes; he felled a tree, and then, cutting the trunk right and 
left with his hatchet, he reduced it to the thickness of a board. 

And that cost him much labour ? 

Fifteen whole days’ work. 

And what did he live on during that time? 

He had provisions. 

What happened to the hatchet ? 

It was blunted by the work. 

Yes; but you perhaps do not know this; that at the moment 
when Robinson was beginning the work he perceived a plank 
thrown by the tide upon the seashore ? 

Happy accident! he, of course, ran to appropriate it ? 

That was his first impulse ; but he stopped short, and began to 
reason thus with himself :— 


‘If I appropriate this plank, it will cost me only the trouble of 
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ded to d d and remount the 





carrying it, and the time 


cliff. 

But if I form a plank with my hatchet, first of all, it will 

rocure me fifteen days’ employment; then my hatchet will get 

Blunt, which will furnish me with the additional employment of 
sharpening it; thon I shall consume my stock of provisions, 
which will be a third source of employment in replacing them. 
Now, labour is wealth. It is clear that I should ruin myself by 
appropriating the shipwrecked plank. I must protect my personal 
labour; and now that I think of it, I can even increase that 
labour by throwing the other plank into the sea.’ 

But this reasoning was absurd. 

No doubt. It is nevertheless the reasoning of every nation 
which protects iteelf by prohibition, It throws back the plank 
which is offered it in exchange for a small amount of labour in 
order to exert a greater amount of labour. It is not in the labour 
of the Custom-house officials that it discovers a gain. That gain 
is represented by the pains which Robinson takes to render back 
to the waves the gift which they had offered him. Consider tho 
nation as a collective being, and you will not find between its 
reasoning and that of Robinson an atom of difference.” 


Could the argument against the policy of treating 
“dumping” as a crime, or at any rate a disaster, be 
better put than here? It makes no difference whether 
the sea “dumps” the produce of the carpenter—i.e., 
trimmed planks—on our shore or the foreigner. Both 
processes have the same results as far as the consumer 
and the home producer are concerned. We must, how- 
ever, continue Bastiat’s argument :— 


“ Did Robinson not see that he could devote the time saved to 
something else? 

What else? 

As long as a man has wants to satisfy and time at his disposal, 
there is always something to be done. Iam not bound to specify 
the kind of labour he would in such a case undertake. 

I see clearly what labour he could have escaped. 

And I maintain that Robinson, with incredible blindness, con- 
founded the labour with its result, the end with the means, and I 
am going to prove toyou.... 

There is no need. Here we have the system of restriction or 
prohibition in its simplest form. If it appear to youabsurd when 
so put, it is because the two capacities of producer and consumer 
are in this case mixed up in the same individual.” 


Bastiat next proceeds to make Robinson Crusoe the 
means of illustrating the principles of Free-trade 
from another point of view. Here, however, he takes a 
more complicated example than that of the isolated 
consumer-producer, and we are given in a delightfully 
humorous fable the true principles of international 
trade :— 


“Some time afterwards, Robinson having met with Friday, they 
united their labour in a common work. In the morning they 
hunted for six hours, and brought home four baskets of game. 
In the evening they worked in the garden for six hours, and 
obtained four baskets of vegetables. 

One day a canoe touched at the island. A good-looking 
foreigner landed, and was admitted to the table of our two 
recluses. He tasted and commended very much the produce of 
the garden, and before taking leave of his entertainers spoke as 
follows :— 

‘Generous islanders, I inhabit a country where game is much 
more plentiful than here, but where horticulture is quite 
unknown. It would be an easy matter to bring you every 
evening four baskets of game, if you would give me in exchange 
two baskets of vegetables.’ 

At these words Robinson and Friday retired to consult, and the 
argument that passed is too interesting not to be reported in 
extenso :— 

Fray. What do you think of it? 

Rosrnson. If we close with the proposal we are ruined. 

F. Are you sure of that? Let us consider. 

R. The case is clear. Crushed by competition, our hunting as 
a branch of industry is annihilated. 

F. What matters it if we have the game? 

R. Theory! It will no longer be the product of our labour. 

F. I beg your pardon, Sir; for in order to have game we must 
part with vegetables. 

R. Then what shall we gain ? 

F. The four baskets of game cost us six hours’ work. The 
foreigner gives us them in exchange for two baskets of vegetables, 
which cost us only three hours’ work. This places three hours 
at our disposal. 

R. Say, rather, which are subtracted from our exertions. In 
this will consist our loss. Labour is wealth, and if we lose a 
fourth part of our time, we shall be less rich by a fourth. 

F. You are greatly mistaken, my good friend. We shall have 
as much game, and the same quantity of vegetables, and threo 
hours at our disposal into the bargain. This is progress, or there 
is no such thing in the world. 

R. You lose yourself in generalities! 
of these three hours ? 

F. We would do something else. 

R. Ah! I understand you. You cannot come to particulars. 
Something else, something else—this is easily said. 


What should we make 











F. We can fish, we can ornament our cottage, we can read the 
Bible. 

R. Utopia! Is there any certainty that we should do either 
the one or the other ? 

F. Very well, if we have no wants to satisfy, we can rest. Ig 
repose nothing ? 

R. But while we repose we may die of hunger. 

F. My dear friend, you have got into a vicious circle, I speak 
of a repose which will subtract nothing from our supply of game 
and vegetables. You always forget that by means of our foreign 
trade nine hours’ labour will give us the same quantity of pro- 
visions that we obtain at present with twelve. 

R. It is very evident, Friday, that you have not been educated 
in Europe, and that you have never read the Moniteur Industriel 
If you had, it would have taught you this: that all time saved ig 
sheer loss. The important thing is not to eat or consume, but to 
work. All that we consume, if it is not the direct produce of our 
labour, goes for nothing. Do you want to know whether you are 
rich? Never consider the satisfactions you enjoy, but the labour 
you undergo. This is what the Moniteur Industriel would teach 
you. For myself, who have no pretensions to be a theorist, the 
only thing I look at is the loss of our hunting. 

F What a strange conglomeration of ideas! but. . . 

R. I will have no buts. Moreover, there are political reasong 
for rejecting the interested offers of the perfidious foreigner, 

F. Political reasons ! 

R. Yes, he only makes us these offers because they are advan. 
tageous to him. 

F. So much the better, since they are for our advantage like. 
wise, 

R. Then by this traffic we should place ourselves in a situation 
of dependence upon him. 

F. And he would place himself in dependence upon us. We 
should have need of his game, and he of our vegetables, and we 
should live on terms of friendship. 

R. System! Do you want me to shut your mouth ? 

F. We shall see about that. 1 have as yet heard no good 
reason, 

R. Suppose the foreigner learns to cultivate a garden, and that 
his island should prove more fertile than ours. Do you see the 
consequence ? 

F. Yes; our relations with the foreigner would cease. He 
would send us no more vegetables, since he could have them at 
home with less labour. He would take no more game from us, 
since we should have nothing to give him in exchange, and we 
should then be in precisely the situation that you wish us 
in now. 

R. Improvident savage! You don’t see that after having 
annihilated our hunting by inundating us with game, he would 
annihilate our gardening by inundating us with vegetables. 

F. But this would only last till we were in a situation to give 
him something else; that is to say, until we found something else 
which we could produce with economy of labour for ourselves. 

R. Something else! something else! You always come back to 
that. You are at sea, my good friend Friday; there is nothing 
practical in your views. 

The debate was prolonged, and, as often happens, each 
remained wedded to his own opinion. But Robinson possessing a 
great ascondency over Friday, his opinion prevailed, and when 
the foreigner arrived to demand a reply, Robinson said to him :— 

‘Stranger, in order to induce us to accept your proposal, we 
must be assured of two things: 

The first is, that your island is no better stocked with game 
than ours, for we want to fight only with equal weapons. 

The second is, that you will lose by the bargain. For, as in 
every exchange there is necessarily a gaining and a losing party, 
we should be dupes if you were not the loser. What have you 
got to say?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ replied the foreigner, and bursting out laughing he 
regained his canoe.” 


We do not, of course, expect to convert our Tariff 
Reform readers by Bastiat’s fable. It is too late for 
that. We do, however, want them to realise what our 
case is, and we cannot put it better than above. Also, 
converted or not converted, they cannot fail to be amused 
by the whimsical humour of Bastiat’s style. No doubt 
it loses something in translation, but even translated it is 
full of spirit avd “go.”  Buastiat’s works, whether he 
is attacking Protection or Socialism, are full of fables, and 
we hope from time to time, if this experiment is favourably 
received by our readers, to trausfer some of these pregnant 
stories to our pages. 








SERMONS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


es HE World’s Great Sermons”! We have received ten 

neat little volumes bearing this title, ten thousand 
sets of which are being given away to subscribers for 
one year to the Homiletic Review. The book is long, very 
long, but perbaps that was inevitable when we consider 
the vastness of the ground to be covered. Moreover, 
literary propriety would seem to require that St. Basil 
and Ward Beecher should be separated by a good many 
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The plan of selection we do not altogether under- 
stand. The plan of collection is, however, simple. One 
sermon for each, great and small,—one for Chrysostom, one 
for Luther, one for Latimer, and one for the Rev. David 
James Burrell, who is still alive and preaching in Penn- 
sylvania, and whose sermons, we are told, “are steno- 
graphically reported and printed each week.” There are of 
course many great preachers—masters of many methods—of 
whose genius it is impossible to give adequate illustration 
jn a single sermon. More copious quotation from the giants 
of the past would have filled space which might well have 
been spared to them, and would have relieved the later 
yolumes of Mr. Kleiser’s compilation of much commonplace 
matter which should never have been perpetuated, steno- 
graphically or otherwise. 

Take Latimer as a case in point. Mr. Kleiser has chosen 
an excellent, but by no means characteristic, discourse on 
“Christian Love.” In it this son of Thunder gently exhorts 
all men “to walk here in this world charitably and friendly 
one with another,” for such friendliness is “the very 
livery of Christ.” Pride strikes, he asserts, at the very 
foundation of Christianity. “There are many swellers 
nowadays,” he says; “they are so high, so lofty, insomuch 
that they despise and contemn all others; all such persons 
are under the governance of the devil.” No good man, he 
declares, will “promote himself with the damage of his 
neighbour. They that seek only their own advantage, for- 
getting their neighbours, they are not of God, they have not 
His livery.” Success in this world must not be expected, 
he somewhat despondently asserts, of the best people. “It 
appears daily that they who are charitable and friendly are 
most deceived ; because they think well of every man.” Some- 
times he cannot but allow they do not add the serpent’s 
wisdom to the harmlessness of doves. “ Yet all that have her 
(Charity) are well enough, though they have no other gifts,” 
and “though their doings are not perfect, yet they are well 
taken for Christ’s sake.” 

This is beautiful, but it is not specially Latimer. The 
reader desires to hear something of those great sermons 
wherein he painted his own age in such fearful colours 
and drew a picture still profitable for reproof in our 
own, “Repent, oh London, repent, repent!” he cries. 
“What shall I say of these rich citizens of London? Is 
there not reigning in London as much pride, as much 
covetousness, as much cruelty, as much oppression, as much 
superstition as was in Nebo? Yes, I think, and much more 
too.” There is, he says, “no pity” in London. “Their 
brother shall die in the street for cold, he shall lie sick at the 
door between stock and stock.” Who can recount the 
immoralities of the city? “If it be true that is told it is 
marvel that it doth not sink, and that the earth gapeth not 
and swalloweth it up.” He believes the distress he sees round 
him to be chiefly due to covetousness, a “monstrous and 
portentous dearth made by man.” Like Hales, he traces it to 
the “dropsy of riches, the insatiate desire of gain...... 
the filthy desire of getting together goods.” “Speak against 
covetousness,” exhorts Latimer. “Strike at the root and fear 
not these giants of England, these great men and men of 
power, these men that are oppressors of the poor.” He is too 
fair, however, to suppose that only the upper classes are sick 
of this moral disease. “The commons thought they had a 
right to the things that they inordinately sought to have.” 
On the other hand, “the gentlemen had a desire to keep that 
they had...... and thus both parties had covetousness.” 
The small farmer was hardly able to live by reason of his rich 
superiors. “If ye,” says Latimer, “ bring it to pass that the 
yeomanry be not able to put their sons to school . and 
that they be not able to marry their daughters, ye pluck 
salvation from the people, and utterly destroy the realm.” 
“Why are not the noblemen and young gentlemen of England 
#0 brought up in knowledge of God, and in learning, that they 
may be able to execute offices in the commonweal?” How 
are poor men to go into the Church now, he asks, “ when 
livings be so small and victuals so dear?” However, his 
hope is in the laity. “‘I'here is in this realm, thanks be to 

a great sight of laymen, well learned in the Scriptures, 
and of virtuous and godly conversations, better learned than 
a great sight of us of the clergy.” 

When Latimer comes to the subject of law, our English 
Withers remain unwrung to-day. Yet there are still possibly 








places in Christendom wherein with certain modifications the 
following sermon might at least be quoted to the edifica- 
tion of the congregation :—‘ The saying is now that money is 
heard everywhere; if he be rich, he shall soon have an end of 
his matter. Others are fain to go home with weeping tears, 
for any help they can obtain at any judge's hand.” On unjust 
Judges Latimer has absolutely no mercy. “Iam sure this 
is scala inferna, the right way to hell, to take bribds, and 
pervert justice. If a judge should ask me the way to bell, I 
would show him the way: first let him be a covetous man, 
let his heart be poisoned with covetousness; then let him go 
a little further and take bribes, and last, pervert judgment. 
Troe There lacks a fourth to make up the mess, which (so 
God help me), if I were judge, should be hangum tuum, a 
Tyburn tippet to take with him, and it were the Judge of the 
King’s Bench, my Lord Chief Justice of England: yea, and 
it were my Lord Chancellor himself, to Tyburn with him.” 
The times were more brutal than those we live in, yet 
sometimes as we read Latimer we feel as though they were 
more vital also. Compare the following words, preached 
soon after the death of Seymour, with what would be said 
now of a great man lately dead, however great a scoundrel: 
“ He was a man the farthest from the fear of God that ever I 
knew or heard of in England.” “Surely he was a wicked man; 
the realm is well rid of him,” but “as touching the kind of 
his death, whether he be saved or no, I refer that to God 
only. He may, in the twinkling of an eye, save a man and turn 
his heart; and when a man hath two strokes with an axe, who 
can tell but that between two strokes he doth repent ?” 

Mr. Kleiser has been happy in his selections from John Knox, 
only three of whose sermons, he points out, have been preserved 
to embarrass his choice. With a tenderness and charity of 
which many persons imagine the great Scotsman incapable, 
he speaks to, those who suffer from spiritual depression 
and doubt. “When the battle is most strong” and all 
seems lost, he tells them, “the fear they have lest they 
be vanquished, the calling and prayer for continuance, are 
the undoubted and right seeking of Christ our champion. 
It suffices that your hearts unfeignedly sob for 
greater strength.” Bunyan, again, is well represented. He 
takes for his text: “So run that ye may obtain.” “They 
that will have heaven, they must run for it,” he declares, not 
“a little now and then, by fits and starts, or half-way, or almost 
thither, but to run for my life.” “ What,” he asks—and we can 
imagine ourselves in the company of his pilgrims—* do you 
think that every heavy-heeled professor will have heaven?” 
Above all, he exhorts his hearers not to stop to look back, for 
the devil pursues hard. “The devil is nimble, he can run 
apace, he is light of foot, he bath overtaken many, he 
hath turned up their heels, and hath given them an 
everlasting fall.” 

The modern reader turns with relief to more intellectual 
and less emotional preaching, be it ancient or modern. 
Chrysostom’s famous simile of the smelted bronze might have 
originated in St. Paul’s to-day, and South’s description of 
Christianity remains the gist of a thousand contemporary 
sermons. Bishop Gore’s argument for prayer is more 
convincing to-day than the most fervent exhortations. “If a 
man bas a statue,” reasons Chrysostom, “decayed by rust and 
age, and mutilated in many of its parts, he breaks it up and 
casts it into a furnace, and after the melting he receives it 
again in a more beautifulform. As then the dissolving in the 
furnace was not a destruction but a renewing of the statue, 
so the death of our bodies is not a destruction but a 
renovation. When, therefore, you see as in a furnace our 
flesh flowing away to corruption, dwell not on that sight, 
but wait for the recasting.” 

South, with cold clarity, sets forth a rational Christianity. 
Our religion, he says, “God has sanctified and designed to 
repair the breaches of humanity, to set fallen man upon his 
legs again, to clarify his reason, to rectify his will, and to 
compose and regulate his affections. The whole business of 
our redemption is, in short, only to rub over the defaced copy 
of the creation, to reprint God’s image upon the soul, and, as 
it were, to set forth nature in a second and fairer edition.” 
“There is,” says Bishop Gore, “in regard to prayer absolutely 
no more difficulty in connexion with the reign of law than 
there is in regard to any other form of activity. There is the 
same mystery everywhere about human free will.” 

Great things were accomplished by religious preaching ig 
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the past. Will they be accomplished again, or have we fallen 
upon other times requiring other methods? The pulpit has 
not much power to-day. Those who go to church seek 
opportunity to pray, or look to the Sacraments for spiritual 
sustenance. Men’s minds are preoccupied by religious 
problems and moral problems, but they do not look to the 
pulpit for solutions. Will a new revival be heralded by 
religious eloquence? The signs point rather to silence. The 
speakers seem to be imprisoned in the strongholds of doubt 
and superstition. Nevertheless, as St. Paul reflected, “the 
word of God is not bound.” The last words of a sermon of 
Baxter's may well recur to preachers in the present day. “I 
have persuaded you with the word of truth and soberness; 
the Lord persuade you more effectually, or else all this is 
lost.” To this more effectual persuasion, which since it began 
can surely accomplish the work of grace in the human soul, 
religious men of to-day look in hope. 





A NEW WAY WITH THE ROAD. 
HE dust problem has suddenly altered. It has always 
been a road problem, and a road problem it still 
remains; but its future is different. For the last seven years 
or 80, since the first experiment was made with oil on a 
stretch of road in Hampsbire, local authorities and individual 
initiative have done something to abate the nuisance of dust, 
by laying down fresh surfaces and by making continual 
experiments with new materials. But the question has 
necessarily been treated from a local rather than a national 
point of view, and there has never been enough money in the 
hands of experimenters and other road authorities to enable 
them to deal with the roads on a large scale. The outlook 
now is different. The taxes proposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on motor-cars and petrol ave to produce a sum 
of money part of which is to be used for the improvement of 
the roads, and the road problem has therefore become a 
national problem. The next question is how it is to be 
tackled, and a correspondent of Tuesday’s Times bas made a 
very interesting contribution to the discussion. He calculates 
that each year there will be about £500,000 to be spent on 
road improvements, and he reckons that in the United 
Kingdom and Ireland there are some thirty-seven thousand 
miles of main roads. Of the £500,000, he proposes that 
£250,000 should be spent on remaking main roads out 
of dustiess material, and the other £250,000 should be 
used for alterations and additions. Of the thirty-seven 
thousand miles of road, he thinks that only twenty- 
two thousand or so run through districts where it is 
imperative to lay the dust, and he calculates, therefore, 
that with the money at disposul it would be possible within 
four or five years to render dustless most of the main roads 
ronning through towns or anywhere near houses. That may 
be a little optimistic, but it is the optimism of the reformer, 
and can only help. 

But half-a-million of money to be spent every year on road 
improvement is a large sum, and the 7%mes correspondent has 
some suggestions to make as to the central body which should 
control the spending. His imaginary Board ie of seven or 
eight. First come the representatives of the Treasury and of 
the Local Government Board. Local authorities must have 
their say in the matter, and he thinks that a member appointed 
by the County Councils Association would be suitable. Next, 
since the taxes which produce the money are to be derived 
solely from motorists, he suggests that motorists should be 
represented by three members, one to safeguard the interests 
of the proprietors of motor-cars used in commerce, the other 
two private owners of cars, who would represent the taxpayers 
who will contribute the bulk of income. The chairman of this 
body, the J'imes correspondent urges, might well be a civil 
engineer of distinction, appointed by the Institute of Civil 
Enginecrs or by the Government. That would make the 
number of bis Board seven, and we should like to suggest an 
eighth. He would represent the largest number of users of 
the road; he would, indeed, in the broadest sense poasible, 
represent the nation. As such he should be nominated by the 
National Trust, and it would be his duty to see that the 
objects of the National Trust were always kept in sight. He 


would be perpetually on the watch to see that alterations or 
improvements in road-making, except where it might be 
absolitely and admittedly necessary, should destroy or 





damage nothing of historic interest or natural beauty. Ho 
would not, in doing so, in any way thwart or hamper the work 
of the central body; his object would be, rather, to give the 
advice of the expert, and to suggest where others, perhaps, 
might be able to see no alternatives. He would try, in. 
difficulties, to show the better way. 

We can see how necessary the advice of such a member 
would be when we come to look at the examples which the 
Times correspondent gives of work which the new central 
body might set before them in altering or adding to the main 
roads. Take the case of loop roads. The best and quickest 
way from one place to another is not necessarily the straightest. 
At Guildford, for instance, the London-Portsmouth road rung 
through Guildford High Street, perhaps the most charming 
High Street in the Southern Counties, but not particularly 
wide, nearly always crowded, and running down a very steep 
hill. Here is a clear case for a loop road running round 
the north of the town. The through traffic would avoid 
the bill, the crowd would disappear, and the High Street 
be quieter and safer for other traffic. Or take, again, 
the case of Colnbrook, some seventeen miles out of 
London on the Bath road, The whole of the traffic going 
east and west has to pass, as the Times correspondent puts it, 
through a little street “ barely more than twelve feet wide in 
places, over a hog-back road, edged at the side with cobbles 
which are always dangerously slippery when wet: moreover, 
the pavement is in places hardly more than two feet wide, 
and the villagers’ children are generally playing on it.” He 
thinks that to make a loop road round Colnbrook would not 
cost more than £5,000 or £6,000, and would relieve tbe village 
of many of its dangers, besides proving of great service to the 
traffic in general, These cases are simple enough, but it ig 
eusy to imagine instances where the influence of others besides 
makers of new roads should be felt. You need not go further 
from Guildford than Godalming to find at a junction of 
streets in the town, again on the Portsmouth road, a little 
building which has had more than one narrow escape. The 
quaint little town hall, with its graceful copper cupola, un- 
doubtedly blocks the motor traflic, and there has been a 
movement among a section of Godalming tradesmen to get 
it pulled down. Fortunately the movement did not succeed, 
but with less activity on the part of those who value old and 
interesting buildings it might have succeeded. Even a loop 
roud, made to avoid spoiling an old High Street, might be 
imagined as unnecessarily destroying something else. There 
the member of the National Trust, acting with the central 
body controlling the expenditure on the roads, should step in 
to prevent or to advise, 

Indeed, the advice of one who had given special study to the 
preservation of natural beauty of every kind would be valuable 
not merely to prevent destruction, but to add to the attractions 
of anew road. There should be an art of landscape-road- 
making as well as of landscape-gardening. Such matters as 
the alteration of gradients, of course, with a view to making 
hills more easy to climb and slopes more easy to descend, 
which would be part of the work of the central body, would 
naturally be left to engineers; but there is a point, too, where 
the artist can step in to help the engineer; cun ask, for 
instance, whether by carrying the road this or that way round 
the shoulder of a hillthere might not be an addition to the 
bouuty of the view. Here and there he would have bis chance, 
if not often; be would seldom, doubtless, have the opportunity 
of getting a road taken from commonplace surroundings to 
such a sudden view of beauty as Cobbett saw riding from 
Hambledon by Hawkley Hanger. “ Rural Rides” has the 
passage; Cobbett had ridden, as he did as often as not, bya 
road he had been warned against. “The lane was between 
highish banks and pretty high stuff growing on the banks, 
so that we could see no distance from us, and could 
receive not the smallest hint of what was so near at 
band. The lane bad a little turn towards the end; 
so that, out we came, all in a moment, at the very edge 
of the hanger! And, never, in all my life, was I so 
surprised and so delighted! I pulled up my horse, and 
sat and looked; and it was like looking from. the top 
of a castle down into the sea, except that the valley was 
land and not water.” A maker of new roads does not 
often get the opportunity of suddenly giving the traveller 
a view like that. But he may have smaller, and in their 
way not less valuable, opportunities, There is a clump of 
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elms that can be spared, perhaps, by turning the curve of the 
Joop road ever 80 slightly some distance from them ; or there 
js an old bridge which can be saved from demolition, or an old 
Jandmark which can be kept in its place. Or, even, there 
might be more done towards preserving the “naturel beauty” 
of such old roads as still remain used to-day as they were 
used hundreds of years ago, but with hideous additions 
dne solely to the coming of the motor-car which is to pay the 
new taxes. Once the road from London to Brighton ran 
through quiet English country. Now it travels, especially 
pear the Sussex downs and the sea, by hideous hoardings and 
placards shrieking the advertisement of garages and petrol. 
Yet the road is an old national possession; it has historic 
interest, it had natural beauty. A member of the new central 
body controlling expenditure on national roads, if he worked 
with the objects of the National Trust before him, might even 
give the Brighton road its own again. 





CARAVANNING. 

W* left Lulworth at 9.15 on Friday morning, April 16th. 

The caravan, in charge of Stanley Ford, arrived 
the night before, travelling by road, and the two horses, 
‘Blackbird’ and ‘Patsy,’ were comfortably stabled at the 
Cove Inn. The village was interested in the caravan, but 
every one was well-mannered; there was no great amount 
of staring and “around-huddling,” as I have seen. It was 
April weather; a bright sun and a chastening wind. The 
clouds would drift over the sun, and just as one began to feel 
chilled they would blow over, and a great wealth of sunshine 
be poured over the land. The woods were then still bronzed 
and ruddy; only the horse-chestuut was out of his glistening 
buds, the young leaves hanging limp and languid from his 
boughs, with all the creases of their late close-packing showing 
on their light green. 

Lulworth is a pretty place, and it has my blessing. England 
sits so high in her surroundiug seas that a small sheltered 
barbour such as this has unexpected meaning, like an open 
door in a fastness. I sat on the tilt of the cart, and Clare 
walked by the rein of the leader. She was in a blue overall, 
with a brown leather belt, and a red pocket-bandkerchief tied 
over her head, and her hair twy-plaited. Christopher wore 
a woodsmoke-blue jersey, and looked like Ham Peggotty, 
Bimbo carried a sparrow gun, with a bandolier filled with 
cartridges, and David wore a green jersey and a green felt bat 
like an Irish pig-driver’s, The sense of exhilaration, the 
spirit of jaunt, was with us, and there was much singing and 
quipping. It is a great point to be astir and out in the world 
while the wine of the morning is still in the day. 

We passed sheep driven by a man on a rough pony, his 
weather-worn corduroys the colour of his flock. Why do the 
clothes of field labourers always suit their setting? It is 
because they are allowed to grow old and fade and are 
generally of unobtrusive colours, so they tone with their 
surroundings, like the stones and lichens, having none of 
the impertinence of newer clothes. 

April is Chaucer's month, and it is time that one should 
read again “The Floure and the Leafe” :— 

“This pleasant tale is like a little copse, 

The honied lines so freshly interlace, 

To keep the reader in so sweet a place, 

So that he, here and there, full hearted stops ; 

And oftentimes he feels the dewy drops 

Fall, cool and suddenly, against his face, 

And by the wandering melody may trace 

Which way the tender-leggéd linnet hops. 

O! what a power hath white simplicity ! 

What magic power has this gentle story ! 

I, that do ever feel athirst for glory, 

Could at this moment be content to lie 

Meekly upon the grass, as those whose sobbings 

Were heard of none beside the mournful robins.” 
Many were the little copses we passed that day, slender bazel 
copses that, because of their very lightness, were “caught and 
cuf'd by the wind.” And larger copses— 

“In which were oaks great, straight as a line, 

U under the which the grasse, so fresh of hewe, 

W as newly sprung; and an eight-foot or nine, 

Every tree wel fro his fellow grewe, 

With branches broad, laden with leavas newe, 

That sprongen out against the sonné shene 

Some very red, and some a glad light grene.” 


train at Dorchester, towards which town we were making our 
way, 80 my watch had continually to be consulted, and all the 
noble leisure of the caravan was turned to tardiness and an 
ineffectual sense of speed :— 

“ But who would hawk at eagles with a dove?” 
The mistake lay in trying to catch a train with a caravan. 

We arrived at Dorchester, and I thought of Barnes, and 
prayed that his soul might know great peace. I beard his 
lines saying themselves in my memory :— 

“ Come out of doors! ’tis Spring! ’tis May! 

The trees be green, the fields be gay, 

The weather warm, the winter blast 

With all his train of clouds is past. 

The sun do rise while folk do sleep 

To take a higher daily sweep, 

With cloudless face a-flinging down 

His sparkling light upon the groun’, 

Mother of blossoms! and of all 

That’s fair afield from Spring to Fall, 

The cuckoo, over white-waved seas 

Do come to sing in thy green trees, 

And butterflies, in giddy flight, 

Do gleam the most by thy gay light. 

O, when at last my fleshly eyes 

Shall shut upon the fields and skies, 

May Summer’s sunny days be gone, 

And Winter’s clouds be coming on. 

Nor may I draw upon the earth 

Of thy sweet air, my latest breath, 

Alassen I mid want to stay 

Behind for thee, O flowery May!” 
I took the three children to the nearest inn and there ordered 
dinner for them ; but we were tired and hungry by that time, 
and the woof of the day had a rent in it because of that train. 
After we had rested we went to see Maiden Castle, a magnificent 
earthwork close to Dorchester. It rises high out of the wide 
Down, a clean, desolate, wind-swept spot. Only on this day 
all the ground was gold-dusted with daisies, and the wind 
was warm and rounded,—one of those winds that push you 
about rather than chill you. The larks were singing. If 
you sat to listen to them, as we did, they seemed to make a 
curtain of sound. I thought of them as they plied the air, 
as little shuttles going up and down, bearing each its thread 
of song. We found some beautiful snuil-shells, pink and 
softly saffron, and mottled, various and astonishingly perfect. 
I am glad George Herbert thought of saying about God :— 

“Thou art in small things great, 
Not small in any.” 

Next day our road lay to Blandford; but now a sense of 
leisure made all well. The wheels went round at the right 
pace, and each stone on the road was of interest and not a 
hindrance, the weather all the time making one sing a Benedi- 
cite in one’s heart. We bad our lunch in a gorse dingle that 
might have come straight from the pages of Borrow; the 
whole spirit of the place put you in mind of Armenian verbs, 
Here blackcaps were singing, no doubt about the security of 
their nests; and so high and thick was the covert that you 
saw nothing but sky when you were sitting,—blue sky, bitten 
out by the ragged outline of the blossoming gorse. 

We reached Blandford at six o'clock and stayed at the 
Crown Inn, This is a Queen Anne private house, which has 
been turned into an inn, retaining all its old dignity and 
comfort. There was a sense of square solidity in its well- 
proportioned rooms. That evening we had tea sitting round 
a large square table, and here the teapot alone gave an air of 
plenty to the board. It reminded one of the fashions in old 
photographs, and wore Britannia-metal flounce and furbelow. 
After tea I put the children to bed. David shared my room. 
I like looking at his small, dark-haired head on the adjoining 
pillow. In the morning I am wakened by a hand, light asa 
leaf, stroking my hair, and a penetrating whisper: “ Mother, 
why bas Jupiter got eight moons?” or perhaps a more 
startling opening to conversation: “I suppose we are just 
dead pieces of flesh, till our soul works us?” 

On the following day our road lay from Blandford to 
Shaftesbury, a road here and there cut through chalk downs. 
The high ridges were set dark with great yew-trees. There 


were brakes of yellow gorse-blossoms, and little birch-trees 
were standing against the darker background, pale flames of 
living green :— 
“ All ye green things of the earth, 

Praise the Lord who gave you birth, 

And for ever magnify.” 





It was the odious necessity of one of us to have to eatch a 





We passed fine old stone houses, set back in their pretty 
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parks, each with its little grey church snugged close to it, 
and near by the lichen-roofed farm. Cottages, too, like broody 
hens, their very shape suggesting shelter; and the bare hedges 
round about them were white with thorn. We lunched on 
this day in a field, not so well found a spot as the gorse 
dingle. Often, caravanning, one says: “Here is the very 
place to rest”; but the van sways on down the road, and 
second thoughts prompt one to say: “Further on we shall 
be even better pleased.” And so, as in the story of the 
Sibylline books, one rejects what one might take ultimately, 
realising a lesser good. Asking permission of the farmer 
whose field it was, we drew the van in; the village children 
clustered round its gay panels. Then Bimbo went to 
buy butter for frying, and Christopher bought milk and 
cheese. 

We reached Shaftesbury about four o’clock, and here we lost 
Christopher. We stopped the van and waited, and before long 
we saw him in the distance, very loose-limbed and easygoing, 
looking as if his arms might drop off if he took his hands out 
of his pockets. He was tired—it had been a long day for nine 
years old—so he climbed into the van and Jay at full length 
on the tilt of the cart, and lay there, as Mrs. Carlyle described 
a sleeping man under a tree in the Park, looking “as if he had 
been poured out of a jug” :— 

“The gypsies stood at the Castle gate 
And wow! but they sang sweetly. 
The lady cam tripping down the stair 
They sang so varra completely. 

And while she gaed adoun the stair 
Wi’ all her maids about her, 


The gypsies stood at the open door 

And cuist the glamour o’er her. 

‘ Last night I lay in a silken bed, 

My ain guid lord beside me; 

To-night I'll lie in a windy barn, 

Whatever the world betide me.’ ” 
So sings the “ Earl’s lady” in the gypsy ballad of “ Johnny 
Faa.” And when the caravanner returns home this ballad 
may be appreciated. 

Who is it who has written: “ Mistrust all enterprises that 
require new clothes”? Yes. 

Our next day’s caravanning was from Shaftesbury to 
Amesbury. We stopped at Hindon and bought our dinner 
there, and Clare said: “ How interesting it is in a butcher's 
shop.” 

We lunched by Great Ridge Wood. Here the violets broke 
from the ground in broad washes of colour; they ran up 
into the wood, still bare of leaves, in creeks and inlets of 
purple; they grew in bosses and mats, painting the ground. 
And here anemones grew, and primroses in memorable 
beauty. Yet one nearly forgets each year how perfect the 
spring can be. 

We walked a great deal, stopping at Wylye. For five years 
I lived near Wylye and knew it well, and it has seemed to me 
at times, in familiar spots, that not only the appearance of 
a place is well known to one, but the very air seems recog- 
nisable. Then we had a mug-tea at Winterbourne Stoke 
beside a clearly running stream, with green pastures round 
us, and waters still enough to hold unbroken image of the 
skies :— 

“ But where the floods did lately drown 
There at the evening stake me down. 
For now the waves are fallen and dried, 
And now the meadows fresher dyed 
Whose grass, with moisture colour dashed, 
Seem as green silks but newly washed. 
No serpent new, nor crocodile 
Remains behind our little Nile, 
Unless itself you will mistake 
Among these meads the only snake. 
See in what wanton harmless folds 
It everywhere the meadow holds, 
Where all things gaze themselves, and doubt 
It they be in it, or without.” 

Best of all were the last two miles on the grass-track, the 
sound of the wheels muffled in the close turf. When the 
caravan started we heard some new little noises that we had 
never noticed before, lost as they had been in the gritting of 
the wheels: a gentle flap of some hanging cord, or an easy 
lean and lurch of the whole concern that made a comfortable 
creaking, like the sound of oars in the rowlocks on a calm 
bay,—a sound that gives, in a sense, a murmur to the 





the sun was low. These shadows lay dark and sharpl 
defined against the tawny yellow of the Down. Grea 
tan-coloured hares came leaping, so snared by curiosity ag 
to sit for quite a long moment turning a large eye sideways 
upon us. The plovers wheeled on their rounded wings; 
there was no breath of wind to disturb the perfection of 
the evening. 

Again I carried in my mind, as I did the last time 1 
caravanned, the image of 

“ Winding ways, on wand’ring wide 
Or wilder waste, or wind-blown wood.” 
Stored was my mind with the thoughts of green fields, ang 
bud-sheaths falling softly 
“ By dipping Downs at dawn of day, 
Or dewy dells, when daylight dies.” 
This is the time of year to be out all day, and to be in the 
country. 

Nevertheless, daily routine clamps us. Few people are 
strong enough, or even willing, to go right away for a long 
time from the cares that concern them. It is the small facts 
of home-life that pin and hamper. Gulliver, with all his 
strength, was bound by the hairs of the Liliputs. 

So home we came in lumbering leisure. 

PaMELA TENNANT, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


=< 
HOW THE NEW SULTAN WAS GIRT WITI 
THE SWORD. 


(To Tug Epiron or Tus “SPsoraTon.”] 


S1r,—Three days ago a friend of mine and I were present 
just outside the Mosque where the equivalent in Turkey of 
Coronation—the Girding on of the Sword—takes place. We 
had been fortunate enough to attach ourselves early in the 
morning to a gentleman of distinction in Ottoman service, 
and in his company started upon our way across the Old 
Bridge to Eyoub. On the other side of the Golden Horn the 
road was soon blocked by a long string of carriages. Our 
coachman, after invoking the sympathy of strangers high 
above us in street windows and expostulating with horses, 
carriages, and people that filled up the road, turned up the 
hill of Eyoub on an experimental voyage of discovery. We 
found others who had failed in the sume task in attitudes of 
dejection, cursing. The road led along the old walls, which a 
motley throng of sightseers, gypsies, Jews, and Armenians, 
had climbed. At the Adrianople Gate we were stopped and 
very nearly turned away, as no member of our party had a 
visiting-card, but finally the uniform of our friend carried us 
forward triumpbantly. Carriage after carriage was halted, 
but still we were allowed to go to where all except a few 
mounted officers were on foot. A lane down the narrow 
street brought us to a rough stand outside the Turbe or Court 
of the Mosque. Almost immediately opposite to us waited 
the four-in-hand of the Sultan, blazing with gold in the 
summer light. This coach, guided by a postilion who was 
dressed in crimson from his fez to the knees of his wide 
Turkish trousers, heavily braided with gold, was certainly 
the most, if not the only, gorgeous part of the ceremony. 
In the stand, where no other foreigners had obtained seats, 
we were treated with the usual Turkish courtesy. The best 
places were shown and offered us, and occasionally when the 
time seemed long people would pacify us with assurances that 
the Padishah really was coming. 

Eyoub was very different from the quiet evening place I 
knew, where above the white and green cemeteries and the 
glitter of the Golden Horn witches, dressed in white, mutter 
their incantations into a well round which cypresses sway con- 
tinually. Generally Eyoub is a place of profound silence, of 
forbidden Mosque, whose fantastic golden lettering is half 
covered by creepers, and of a dilapidation that may be sad but 
is certainly not ugly. On Monday, for a little, this outskirt 
woke from a dream of Stamboul, or perhaps even Byzantium, 
to imitate sorely against its will Pera of to-day. There was 
certainly none of the fanaticism apparent that is supposed to 
find a home there, though the fact that we were Englishman 
was not productive of that rather pathetic greeting of delight 
which it ensured at the Declaration of the Constitution. It was 





caravan, as if it talked to you. 
Each juniper-bush now had its shadow, for by this time 


impossible not to be struck with one fact, the emphasised 
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absence of State and religious ceremonial. It may have been that 
the responsible authorities considered it wiser not to initiate 
with regal magnificence a reign that is to be Constitutional; or 

ibly it was considered undesirable to lay too much stress 
upon a function 80 essentially Islamic as the assumption of 
the Conqueror’s Sword in these days when religions clash 
politically. Or, again, the curious sobriety of every incident 
of the official arrangements might be adequately explained by 
the prevalent determination to return to the simplicity of 
ancient times. This desire was openly expressed the other 
day when H.M. Mohammed V. shook hands with the Deputies, 
as (it was contended) early Kalifs would have done bad Parlia- 
mentary institutions existed in their day. Another unusual 
circumstance which was forced upon the attention was the 
almost universal uncovering of the women. Since the days 
of Hurriyet this has been more or less common. In the very 
serious situation of to-day, when fanaticism has to be recon- 
ciled on the one hand, while Europe and the many Christian 
sects of Turkey have to be placated on the other, this 
increasing breach of Moslem custom may not be without 
consequence. 

The street that passes by the Mosque is characteristic of 
any Turkish village. Its width allowed four, or at most five, 
cavalrymen to pass down it abreast, and even then at times 
they encroached upon the toes of the patient spectators. 
There was a certain contrast of quiet and darkness in the 
street compared with the exuberant sunshine, the bright 
dresses, and gaudy tents that had made the open spaces on 
the way down a kaleidoscope of colour. But the dimness was 
only comparative, for beyond the court, in which we caught 
the flash of pigeons’ wings, there was constantly a brilliant 
silver avenue in the street where the swords caught the light, 
as the soldiers saluted some officer on bis way. An under- 
current of talk and the crying of children were general 
throughout the crowd. 

At twelve o’clock the long cry of a muezzin rose from some- 
where near us, thin and shril!, into the sunlight. It may have 
been the same invocation that was being called when the first 
Sultan made his less peaceful entry, and the prayer that rises 
to-day from Bokhara to Mitrovitza, or a special supplication 
for the new Kalif. The words were lost above us in the air 
and in their place came cheers that told us of the progress 
down the Golden Horn. An interval followed during which 
the ceremony was taking place inside the Mosque, and then 
the Chelebi of Koniab, whose duty it is to gird on the sword, 
and to whose order of Dervishes the present Sultan belongs, 
passed by unostentatiously. A movement followed, when 
everybody tried to obtain the best possible position from 
which to see. Our view was considerably obscured, if not 
entirely blocked, by the eagerness of a couple of men, but as 
the spectacle was naturally of more interest to Mohammedans 
than to ourselves, we did not resent this. A roughly dressed 
person intervened. He spoke to those between us and the 
coming procession: “ Behold, my friends! let these Effendi 
see, for it touches our honour,” and the way was immediately 
cleared for us as the four-in-hand went slowly down the street. 
Mohammed V. as he passed us saluted some acquaintance 
close by with a pleasant eagerness that was answered by 
cheers. In the glimpse I had his seemed to me a good face, 
overshadowed, as is natural, by great anxiety. Such was 
the first Girding on of the Sword of Osman under a Con- 
stitutional régime, and I wondered what the dreamer who 
recognised Eyoub for the sacred place it was would have 
thought of it, or, indeed, what impression it made upon the 
Moslem crowd. 

A few months ago I saw the opening of Parliament, which 
presented a vivid contrast to the ceremonial of last Monday. 
Though it is summer now, there was nothing of the gaiety that 
marked the people upon that clear December day when Abd- 
ul-Hamid swore for the last time that tyranny should cease. 
Then there was silence that held the attention as much as the 
spontaneous surge of cheering, but three days ago there was 
never perfect quietness, nor irrepressible shouts of gladness. 
The comparative stillness that fell as the Padishah drove past 
seemed a pause rather of a sad reminiscence than of hope, 
& contemplation of the past rather than a prayer for the 
future. For much has happened since the opening of Parlia- 
ment. High expectations have failed, Sultan Hamid has 
once again smirched his great office, the Christian Powers 
have not shown exactly the enthusiasm for reform that 





might have been expected, and the people look forward 
without much hope to the morrow, realising perhaps for 
a moment what this crowd is never likely to achieve :— 
“O Happiness, thou dewy petalled flower, 
Thy wayside blossom shall we never see ?” 
—I am, Sir, &., x. 
Constantinople. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ah als 
NONCONFORMISTS AND THE COMMUNION. 
{To rus Environ or tas “Srectaron.”) 

Srr,—I sincerely trust that your admirable article on this 
subject in last week's issue will help to remove the general 
confusion in the public mind about the rubric at the end of 
the Order of Confirmation as to the admission of the non- 
confirmed to the Holy Communion. It is quite certain, as 
the best scholars have maintained, both from the history of 
the rubric and the nature of the case, that this rubric can 
have no real reference whatever to Nonconformists. For the 
question put to confirmands runs thus: ‘* Do ye here in the 
presence of God acknowledge yourselves bound to 
believe and to do, all those things, which your Godfathers 
and Godmothers undertook for you?” But Nonconformists 
have neither godfathers nor godmothers. To ask them, 
therefore, this question in the presence of God is a solemn 
absurdity; for them to answer it in the affirmative is 
a solemn falsehood. Consequently it is not, strictly speaking, 
possible for Nonconformists to be confirmed without perpe- 
trating both a solemn absurdity and a solemn falsehood, unless 
the form of the question is altered; yet to alter the question, 
as is commonly, and in my judgment rightly, done in order 
to enable Nonconformists to be confirmed is a distinct and 
open violation of Church Order. Thus, whether Noncon- 
formists are confirmed before aduiission to the Holy 
Communion, or are admitted without Confirmation, a breach 
of literal discipline may be said to be committed. I incline 
to think the breach which admits them to Confirmation, though 
I personally prefer it, is the more definite breach of the two. 
Both alike point to the necessity for a revision of the Prayer- 
book to meet the needs of our age, which is in so many respects 
diverse from that in which the Book took its present form.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., 


J. W. CaRiion. 

Rose Castle, Carlisle. 

[We withhold all comment on this most important 
letter, and on the correspondence generally, till next week, 
when we shall deal again with the whole subject.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 


[To tae Epiror or tar *Sprrcrator.”] 
Srr,—You have shown in last week’s Spectator that the lady 
who was repulsed from the Holy Communion in her parish 
church on the ground of her nonconformity was improperly 
excluded, both because the Anglican Church is a National 
Church whose ordinances are open to all members of the 
nation unless specially disqualified, and also because the rubric 
can be so interpreted as to allow the admission of all earnest 
Christians to that holy rite. May not her claim rest on still 
higher ground,—viz., on the authority of Him Who instituted 
the Sacrament, and Who said: “Him that cometh to me I 
will in no wise cast out” P—I am, Sir, &c., 
James GODLEY. 


(To Tue Eprror or THe * SPgcraTor.”] 
Srr,—In spite of the fact that you have previously rejected 
my contention with editorial severity, will you permit me to 
repeat it? Yousay: “The only reference is in the rubric to 
the Communion Service.” That is clearly not so. There is 
the rubric at the end of the Service for Baptism of such as are 
of Riper Years. It runs thus: “It is expedient that every 
person, thus baptised, should be confirmed by the Bishop so 
soon after his Baptism as conveniently may be; that so he 
may be admitted to the Holy Communion.” Here is a piece 
of plain English as to the meaning of which a plain man may 
form his opinion; there is, of course, a tendency with every- 
body to interpret documents so as to suit their opinions 
without any consciousness of bias. That I have endeavoured 
to discount to its full value. Even so I have not a shadow of 
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a doubt in my own mind that this means “unless the person 
is confirmed he cannot normally be admitted to Holy Com- 
munion, and therefore it is expedient for him to be confirmed 
as soon as possible.” I am not very fond of quoting Arcb- 
bishop Peckham’s “Constitutions,” but in interpreting the 
meaning of a rule the custom prevalent at the time it was 
made is a critical consideration; and the custom at the 
Reformation is indicated by the direction: “Statuimus quod 
nullus ad sacramentum Corporis et Sanguinis Domini 
admittatur extra articulum mortis, nisi fuerit confirmatus, 
vel nisi a receptione confirmationis rationabiliter fuerit 
impeditus.” The last words, for those who choose so to 
interpret them, may seem to give a loophole for some 
laxity; but the words “extra articulum mortis” point 
the other way, and I am endeavouring to discover what 
the rules mean, not what opportunities they provide for 
evasion. 

May I add two further points? You say: “There is 
nothing sacramental in the process of Confirmation,—nothing 
in the least analogous to Baptism.” This is surely rather 
dogmatic when you proceed to say that you are, of course, not 
theologians. The Pope himself could not sweep away a 
position with more high-handed dismissal. And the position 
is one which those against whom you ure arguing would 
probably hold toa man. They would hold that the priesthood 
of the laity is as definitely conferred in Confirmation as the 
priesthood of the clergy at Ordination, and that there is 
“something sacramental” in both. They may be right or 
wrong, but the supposition is of the essence of the question, 
and not to be lightly dismissed. The second point is this. 
There is nothing which will so surely alienate the strongest 
supporters of the principle of establishment as the contention 
that the Church of England has no rules and no discipline, 
and cannot make any.—I aw, Sir, &c., 

T. Frevp, D.D., 
Warden of Radley. 


(To rue Eprror or tar “ Srecrator.”] 


S1zy—The Spectator has a great position, but that (if you will 
allow me to say so) does not exempt you from the duty of 
acquiring some elementary knowledge of a subject before 
undertaking to instruct your readers upon it. The rubric in 
the Prayer-book which forbids the reception to Holy Com- 
munion of any one who is not either confirmed or willing to 
be confirmed is not, as you seem to suppose, an invention of 
the Reformers. It is old Church law. Before the Reforma- 
tion two exceptions only were allowed: (1) for persons 
in articulo mortis; (2) for persons willing to be confirmed, 
but reasonably hindered. In the Prayer-books of Edward VI. 
the prohibition was absolute: “And there shall none be 
admitted to the Holy Communion until such time as he be 
confirmed ” (“as he can say the Catechism and be confirmed” 
in the second book). This was one of the matters discussed 
at the Savoy Oonference. Among the suggestions of the 
Puritans for amending the Prayer-book in order to satisfy 
“the scruples of a multitude of sober persons who cannot at 
all (or very hardly) comply with the use of it as now it is” 
was this: “ We desire that Confirmation may not be made so 
necessary to the Holy Communion as that none should be 
admitted to it unless they be confirmed.” The Bishops’ 
answer was: “There is no inconvenience that Confirmation 
should be required before the Communion when it may be 
ordinarily obtained”; and among their “ concessions” was 
the addition of the words “or be ready and desirous to be 
confirmed,” which now stand in the Prayer-book agreeably to 
the old law. The matter, therefore, was carefully considered 
at the last revision at the instance of those who would not 
conform, or conformed reluctantly; and there really can 
be no sort of doubt that the law forbids the clergy to admit 
to Holy Communion persons who are neither confirmed nor 
ready to be confirmed. (I may refer, in addition, to the first 
rubric at the end of the Order of Baptism of such as are of 
riper years.) 

Surely (apart from any question of law) your correspondent’s 
grievance is most unreasonable. She complains that the 
clergyman, following the plain directions in the Prayer-book, 
will not give her communion unless she is confirmed, or is 
ready to be confirmed. The remedy is in her own hands. 
She bas only to be confirmed, or to express readiness to be 
confirmed, and the difficulty vanishes. Apparently she refuses 





to do either of these things,—that is to say, while claiming 
membership of the Church, or the privileges incident to 
membership, she claims also the right at her pleasure to refuse 
to submit to that which the Church enjoins upon all her adult 
members. (See the last exhortation in the Order of Public 
Baptism of Infants, the rubric at the end of the Order of 
Baptism of persons of riper years, and the third rubric at the 
end of the Catechism, as well as the rubric at the end of the 
Order of Confirmation.) How can such a claim possibly be 
justified ? And what can be more ridiculous than for a Non. 
conformist to make it a grievance that he is denied the ful] 
privileges of the Church from which he deliberately, and on 
grounds of conscience, separates himself ?' You and “ E. M. 1,” 
appear to think that the position of a “ National Church” 
involves a right in every member of the nation to repudiate 
any part of the Church’s doctrine or discipline which he may 
dislike without in any degree diminishing his claims to every 
privilege of Church membership. Such a conception of a 
Church is in accordance neither with law, reason, nor 
Scripture. 

I may add that I know nothing whatever of “E. M. L.’s” 
case beyond what I read in your paper.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. 


{To THe Epiror oF Tus “SPERCTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I have read carefully and with deep interest 
«EB. M. L.’s” letter and the article on “ Nonconformists 
and the Communion” in the last issue of the Spectator. I 
wish with all my heart that it were possible to agree with 
you “that worship in the National Church is free to all 
members of the nation, and that such participation in its 
services includes the resort to the Communion for all baptised 
persons, provided only that they are not excluded by the 
rubric which forbids resort to the Lord’s Table to ‘open and 
notorious evil livers.’” But it is hard to do so in the face of 
facts. Last year a Conference was convened of a Christian 
Society, and about seventy, the great majority of whom were 
members of the Church of England, attended it. We spent 
seven days in united Bible study, prayer, intercession, and 
fellowship. Our chaplain was an ordained priest of the 
Church of England, and a strong Churchman. Onr custom 
is to close such Conferences with a united Communion 
Service in the Church of England. The chaplain was 
perfectly willing for this, but felt it necessary to com- 
municate first with his Bishop and get permission. This 
permission was withheld. Eighty per cent. of the Con- 
ference were members of the Church of England (the Bishop 
was informed of this fact), and not one who had not been 
baptised. The result was that a united Communion Service 
was held by a Nonconformist minister in a room uncon- 
secrated by a Bishop it is true, but which had been hallowed 
by seven days of united prayer and fellowship. The chaplain, 
though keenly disappointed, was compelled to obey his Bishop, 
and the one or two who, with me, explained the situation to 
the Nonconformist minister did so with a feeling of distress 
and shame at the action our Church had taken.—I am, 
Sir, &c., a 





{To tae Eprron or tus ‘Sprorator.”*} 
Srr,—In reading your article in the last Spectator on 
“Nonconformists and the Communion” my admiration of 
your idealistic conception of the National Church, and my 
astonishment at your satisfaction that under present eondi- 
tions it is realisable, are about equal. But to narrow the 
issue to one point—the wording of the rubrie to the Con- 
firmation Service, which you explain with such elasticity— 
may I ask: Is it the fact that any convinced Nonconformist 
is “ready and desirous to be confirmed”? Or is his 
“particular state of mind” the exact reverse of this desire, 
and therefore the very last “to be regarded” by any one in 
bis senses “as a substitute for Confirmation”? You say the 
clause is “somewhat obscurely worded,” but to most people it 
would seem plain enough. At any rate, it seems so to many 
clergymen who are conscientiously anxious to obey the rubries 
of their Chureb. It seems hard, therefore, to blame such men 
for what they consider obedience so long as rubrics stand 
which they are only able to interpret in their literal sense. I 
know that some of them leave themselves a way of escape by 
not inquiring (or even by asking not to be told) whether 
communicant has been confirmed or not. And though this is 
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a device as pitiable as it is amiable, it is one for which, pro 
tem., we must be thankful.—I am, Sir, &c., a 


[To rue Enrror or tag “ Seectator.”] 


Srm,—The letter of “E. M. L.” and your article “ Non- 
conformists and the Oommunion” in last Saturday's 
Spectator recall a personal experience which has for some 
ears given me much mental pain. I am a communicant of 
the Established Church of Scotland, of which Church my 
father was for many years an elder; but, my mother being an 
Episcopalian, the children worshipped about equally in both 
Oburches. When University days were over and I settled in 
England my desire was to become a member of the Church of 
England; but before presenting myself at the Communion- 
table I told the vicar, on his requesting me to become his 
warden, that I had not been confirmed by a Bishop. He 
withdrew his request and refused me Communion, I appealed 
to his Bishop—a well-known and broad-minded Bishop of a 
Northern diocese—who informed me that he could give no 
instruction to his clergy about the class you describe as 
“yeady and desirous,” and in effect gave me to understand 
that if I had presented myself no question would bave been 
asked, but now that I had raised the point he could not help 
me. Disgust and disinterest have been the result, and is it to 
be wondered at ?—I am, Sir, Kc., Ww. L. 


(To tue Eprror or tue “ Sercrator.” 

Srz,—I, too, read with some surprise the statement in the 
Spectator of May Ist that the terms of communion in the 
Church of England are easier than those of any otber 
religious bodies. A Nonconformist by birth and training, I 
have for many years regularly attended with my family the 
services of the Church of England in the parish in which I 
live. Ihave always been on pleasant terms with the parish 
clergy, and I have taken some small part in the secular side 
of church work. Shortly before Easter about eight years 
ago, the then vicar said to me: “I wish you could join us in 
our Easter Communion.” “I shall be very glad to do 80,” 
was my reply, “if you admit those who have not been con- 
firmed.” The vicar gave me to understand, in a perfectly 
friendly way, that Confirmation was a prerequisite, and 
though I attend the same church to this day, Iam still not a 
communicant. Iam under the impression that many, if not 
most, clergymen read tle rubrics at the end of the Confirma- 
tion Service and of the Service for the Baptism of those of 
Riper Years as confining the privilege of Communion to con- 
firmed persons. I make no complaint whatever of this: the 
Church is well within her rights in framing and enforcing 
such regulations and restrictions as she may think fit; but 
when I pass out of church at the end of Morning Prayers I 
cannot but remember that in every Nonconformist chapel 
I know it is customary for the officiating minister to say 
before the administration of the Communion: “ We sball 
gladly welcome any members of other Churches who may wish 
to commune with us”; and in some chapels the invitation is 
wider still—I am, Sir, &c., SENEX. 





{To THR EviTrorn or TUR “SexcTaToR.”) 
Sir,—Whether the particular idea of a National Church 
which is maintained by the Spectator is or is not a desirable 
idea is no doubt a matter of opinion. But that the idea 
corresponds to present facts would seem to be an untenable 
position, since it can be maintained only by interpreting the 
words “desirous to be confirmed” (which, by your leave, are 
not in the least “ obscure”) as including those who, like your 
correspondent “KE. M. L.,” are ex hypothesi desirous not to be 
confirmed. It would be interesting to know how many 
Churchmen would agree with you that “there is nothing 
sacramental in the process of Confirmation. ..... It isa 
recognition of aufficient knowledge of religious things in the 
young.” But if that were all, why trouble the Bishops with 
it? They have enough work of other kinds on their bands. 
“A recognition of sufficient knowledge in the young” is what 
We are accustomed to arrive at in these days by examinations. 
If you are right as to the meaning of Confirmation, why not do 
away with the “laying on of hands,” and let the village school- 
master set an examination-paper instead ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Great Tew Vicarage, J. P. Maninson. 





[To rux Eprror or rue “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—The right or duty of a priest to exclude from Com- 
munion is a purely temporary and provisional right. He is 
bound to notify bis action to the Bishop within a for‘night. 
Presumably this was done in the case you quote. The Bishop 
did not reverse the clergyman’s decision. Your remarks, 
therefore, should apply to the Bishop'rather than to the parish 
priest.—I am, Sir, &c., LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Sibson Rectory, Atherstone. 





THE BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH ON WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT STATISTICS. 
[To tux Eprron or true “ Srscraton.” | 
Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. Morgan states in last week's 
issue that in the statistics of the Calvinistic Methodists “the 
‘hearers’ are the non-communicants.” The Official Record of 
the Calvinistic Methodists (Cylchlythyrau, 1889; Attodiad, 
VIL. ; p. 47) publishes the official statistical form to be filled 
in by the various chapels. In this form “hearers” are thus 
defined :—“ Hearers include communicants (Aelodau Eglwysig) 
and every one besides who is accustomed to be a hearer with 
the Connexion, although all are not present at the same time ; 
and they include the whole of the children.” I ventured to 
alter the current formula that “the hearers are at least two 
and a half times the number of the members” by quoting the 
exact figures, and substituting “not quite” for “at least.” 
Your correspondent interprets my gentle meiosis as a mistake. 
I ought to have ended my sentence with a note of admiration, 
but my typing-machine is old-fashioned, axl does not supply 
one.—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. Asapu. 
The Palace, St. Asaph. 





WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 
(To tax Epirorn or tae “Srecraron.”] 
Srr,—May I be allowed to point out that Mr. John Morgan, 
of Aberystwyth, in his letter in your columns last week 
replying to the Bishop of St. Asaph, made two statements, 
both wrong? 

(1) It is wrong to say that the 307,750 “hearers” in the 
Calvinist Methodist denomination in Wales in 1907 do not 
include their 166,352 “communicants.” Mr. Jolin Owens, of 
Chester, the Calvinistic Methodist statistical witness before 
the Welsh Church Commission, definitely stated in his evidence 
that he used the word “adberents” for his denomination as 
synenymous with “ hearers,” and in his letter to you published 
on the 8th inst. Mr. Owens stated that the 313,292 Calvinistic 
Methodist “adherents” in Wales in 1905 did include “ com- 
municants.” 

(2) Mr. Morgan shows equal ignorance of the meaning of 
the statistical terms in the records of the Church. In the 
Official Year-Book of the Chureh of England the figures for 
eommunicants for the years previous to 1905 appeared under 
the heading “Communicants (Estimated),” and it was 
explained in a note that these figures were made up partly 
from returns of Easter communicants and partly from 
returns of the total number of communicants. It was further 
explained before the Welsh Church Commission that the 
figures thus given on a dual basis for the years previous to 
1905 in the Official Year-Book confirmed the figures for 
eommunicants in the four Welsh dioceses in the year 1905 
which, with names and addresses, were presented to the Welsh 
Church Commission. Mr. Morgan's remarks about Church 
communicants are based on his unfortunate misapprehension 
of the meaning of a heading of a column in the Official Year- 
Book of the Church of England.—I am, Sir, &., 

Oxford. Frank Moraan. 





THE SECOND REVOLUTION IN TURKEY. 
[To tax Epiror or tue “Spectator.” | 
$1z,—In your article on “ The Second Revolution in Turkey ” 
in the Spectator of April 17th the following passages 
occur :-— 

“True, or at any rate primitive, Mohammedanism and political 
progress have nothing in common. Indeed, they are essentially 
opposed.” 

“The Old Turk, or, rather, the Old Mohammedan, bas no use 
whatever for a Parliament and a Constitution.” 

I hope you will allow me to contradict emphatically these 
statements. I should have thought that the words used by 
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the late Sheikh-ul-Islam to Sir Bampfylde Fuller at Con- 
stantinople, and the writings of Seyid Ameer Ali* and other 
leading Mohammedans, would have already made it clear that 
the work which is being carried out by the “ Committee of 
Union and Progress” could not possibly be attempted if 
opposed to the true and original teaching of Islam. So far 
from the establishment of a Constitution being so opposed, 
the germs of a Parliament are to be found in the times of the 
Prophet himself (who was an ardent reformer) and the early 
Khalifebs. We are thus not entirely indebted to Europe for 
this element of civilisation. It is true that Moslems do not 
desire to introduce Western civilisation in its entirety, but 
to adopt what is good and not incompatible with the 
essentials of their creed. Those in Western Europe who 
desire sincerely to further the progress of Turkey and to 
strengthen the hands of the “ Young Turks” should grasp 
the true situation in connexion with the very important 
question here touched upon.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LTimasol, Cyprus. MoHAMED RIFAAT. 





AMERICA AND THE COMMAND OF THE SEA. 
[To tux Eprror or tae “ Spectator.”’] 
Srr,—Perhbaps you will allow an Englishman who has lived in 
America for more than forty years, and who has taken some 
part in public affairs in that country, to say that in his 
judgment enlightened public opinion there would in the main 
agree with you (Spectator, May 22nd) that it is not to the 
interest of America that England should lose the command of 
the sea, so long as America is not prepared to assumeit. But 
it would be a great mistake to imagine that the “enlightened” 
public of America would be able to translate this opinion into 
action of any practical character in the event of an outbreak 
of hostilities between Germany and Britain, involving the 
possible loss of sea power by the latter. The Constitution 
confides to Congress the sole power of declaring war, and the 
German and Irish vote in combination would alone suffice to 
prevent its exercise in favour of England against Germany. 
Unfortunately sentiment rather than practical wisdom would 

control the result.—I am, Sir, &c., CITIZEN. 

[We agree. We have never dreamt of saying that America 
would go to war with Germany merely to help us. Still, the 
facts are as we stated them. America has a great deal to fear 
from the possession of the command of the sea by Germany. 
—Ebp. Spectator.) 





MR. GEORGE MEREDITH. 

(To tux Eprronm or THe “Spxcrarox.” | 
Srr,—Thirty years ago, on walking one morning with Mr. 
Meredith from the Garrick Club to Covent Garden, I ventured 
to suggest that his want of popularity might in part be due 
to eccentricities of style; and perbaps his very friendly 
reception of what I had to say encouraged me to speak too 
freely. That» conviction prompted an apology which led to 
the following genial and characteristic reply, which you may 
deem worthy of insertion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Crowborough. JOHN DENNIs. 
“ Boz Hill, Dorking, June 5th, 1879. 

Dear Dennis,—Be assured that I have no other feeling than 
thankfulness to one who can take notice of my work without 
seizing me by the collar to shake me and then pitch me upon 
Covent Garden’s cebbage-leaves. I have found it rare to be 
treated otherwise in the land of bulls and bull-dogs. But you 
spoke in the tone of criticism, and if not wholly, I could partly 
agree with you. WhenI think of what I say of others, I fully 
accord the right of the world to have its reply upon me; and all 
that I pretend to do is to write as well as I can.—Faithfully 
yours, Grorez Merepirs.” 


[To Tae EvITor oF Tus “SPEecTATOR,”] 
Srr,—In your article on George Meredith in last week’s 
Spectator you referred to the writer's famous sonnet, “The 
World's Advance,” in which the following words occur :— 

“ Spiral,’ the memorable Lady terms 

Our mind’s ascent.” 
Can any of your readers tell me who this lady is, and give the 
reference P—I am, Sir, &c., M. A. C. 





* “The Spirit of Islam,” &c, 





—- 





“THE GOVERNMENT STROKE.” 
(To rue Epiroe oF tur “Srectator,” } 
Srr,—In the article headed “The Government Stroke” 
published last Saturday, it is written :— ‘ 

“ As good an illustration as any is furnis 

FR When this system was taken ie a, Poot omgraeh 
1870 it was yielding a dividend of 6 per cent. to each of the two 
companies concerned. The whole of the profit disappeared after 
two years’ State working, and ever since there has been a regular 
annual loss,” 
The inference that the unprofitableness of the telegraph 
system was, and is, caused by the slothfulness of the workers 
is as wide of the truth as it is possible to be. In a telegraph 
company I had seventeen years’, and in the State telegraphs 
thirty-three years’, experience, and I unhesitatingly assert 
that the average Post Office telegraphist did a sterling day's 
work every weekday, and that his work is more strenuous 
than was that of a telegraphist of the pre-postal period. 

Compare the conditions before and after 1870. (1) The 
telegraph companies did not establish an office unless a profit 
was assured, but the Post Office has been compelled to provide 
telegraphic facilities at hundreds of villages at every one of 
which a deficit is incurred. (2) The companies adopted a 
zonal tariff (as the State has done for telephone purposes) 
because the expense of transmitting a telegram is largely 
proportioned by the distance it is transmitted. The Post 
Office was, however, required by public opinion to adopt a 
uniform rate, it being anticipated that the loss on long-distance 
messages would be compensated by the profit derived from 
short-distance telegrams. The compensation has vanished ; 
business men use the cheaper and handy telephone between 
contiguous places; the telegraph system has thus been 
deprived of the kernel of the nut, and apparently igs 
expected to thrive on the husk. If it be urged that 
the telegraph system did not earn a dividend before 
the telephone began to be used, my answer is that, despite 
the adverse conditions named in paragraphs (1) and (3), 
it earned a yearly increasing surplus (in 1881 it amounted to 
£325,482) until a doctrinaire statesman handed over the most 
lucrative portion of its monopoly to private individuals, 
(3) The telegraph companies charged remunerative rates for 
Press messages; those rates under the Post Office are ruinous, 
Every Postmaster-General has been cognisant of the enormous 
loss they inflict upon the system, but none has ventured to 
submit equitable proposals to Parliament. It was intended to 
transmit Press messages at the rate of 1s. per hundred words, 
and charge 2d. for each additional copy delivered “in the 
same town.” The words placed between quotation-marks were 
inadvertently omitted by the Parliamentary draughtsman, 
with disastrous results to the telegraph system. The business 
side of Post Office telegraphs has always been subordinated 
to “the general welfare of the nation”; the demand for costly 
underground telegraphs is the most recent manifestation of 
that spirit. The nation has ordained that it should be so, 
therefore do not blame telegraph men for a commercial non- 
success; their hands have been manacled. We gave as hard 
and conscientious work to the State for a mere subsistence as 
would have secured a competency elsewhere. Our only reward 
has been a sense of “duty welldone.” Do not, I beg, minimise 
the little satisfaction we have by telling our countrymen that 
we have eaten the bread of unworthiness.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. W. Mason 
(Formerly Chief Superintendent, Manchester Telegraphs, 
and ex-Postmaster, Huddersfield). 

Elim Lodge, Ripon. 

[Our correspondent’s account of the unbusinesslike way in 
which the Government have handled the telegraphs surely 
supports, not weakens, our allegation that a Government is 
incapable of making a steady business profit—Ep. Spectator.] 





WHAT WILL THE LORDS DOP 
[To tas Epitor or raz “ Spectator,” 
Srr,—What will the Lords do? is once more the cry, as it 
was when the first Reform Bill was going up to the House 
of Lords. It is the cry here, too, though in a less anxicus 
strain, for Canada is still under the supreme power of the 
British Parliament. As I have said before, it seems to me 
hardly possible that the Lords should be constitutionally 
debarred from voting on a Tax Bill now that they pay taxes, 
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whatever may bave been the case when they contributed, not 
in taxes, but in the military service of their fiefs. However, 
it is surely important to remark that the Budget measure is 
not merely financial, but plainly political in a Socialistic or 
semi-Socialistic line. The House of Lords is a second 
Chamber, the only second Chamber that the nation at present 
bas, and it surely is not to be desired that a measure of great 
political moment should be passed by the vote of a single 
Chamber without possibility of amendment. I am not saying 
whether the measure is right or wrong, but only that it 
appears to me unquestionably to be not only financial but 





political. The nation, at all events, seems to want a little 
time to think.—I am, Sir, &c., GoLpwin SMITH. 
Poronto, 
MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL AND ELECTORAL 


REFORM. 
fTo rue Eprror or tuz “ Srecraror.”] 
Sin,—The very significant reply given by Mr. Winston 
Churchill on Saturday last to the deputation which waited 
upon him at Manchester on the subject of electoral reform 
was very inadequately reported in the London Press, and, in 
view of its importance, may I direct the attention of your 
readers to its concluding paragraph P— 

“T am inclined,” said Mr. Churchill, “to think that the pro- 
portional representation of great cities is a point upon which 
electoral reformers ought to coneentrate their minds, but I don’t 
wish to dogmatise on a point so complex nor commit myself 
without the power of profiting by the information that will come 
from the Report of the Commission [on Electoral Systems]. But 
when you get a great city like Birmingham, in which many 
thousands of Liberals for many years have not been able to return 
a single representative, and a great city like Manchester, in which 
the other sides are less represented than their numbers naturally 
entitle them to in view of their full aggregate strength, we do 
gee the existence of anomalies which all who believe that 
democracy only works efficiently when it finds its true expression 
would like to see removed.” 


Mr. Churchill’s utterance marks a step in advance; his 
suggestion is most valuable, for, apart from the disfranchise- 
ment of minorities, “the present system has clearly broken 
down” in the great cities. Here, at least from the electoral 
standpoint, we have three organised parties, and it has been 
demonstrated beyond question that no system other than a 
proportional system can do justice to the claims of three 
parties to representation. Mr. Churchill has, therefore, good 
grounds for suggesting that we should commence with pro- 
portional representation in the great cities. Continental 
experience, however, has shown that as soon as the propor- 
tional method has become necessary it is desirable to make it 
as comprehensive as circumstances will permit. The thinly 
populated areas in the North of Finland and of Sweden 
form an exception to the general application of proportional 
representation in those countries, but these exceptions are 
justified on these grounds alone. Mr. Churchill's suggestion, 
which doubtless includes the application of the system to 
the more thickly populated county areas, could be acted 
upon if neither party gained an advantage therefrom. 
Discussion will, however, probably reveal the fact that 
this partial application will not be acceptable unless pro- 
vision is made for the representation of the minority in 
Wales, and the demand, if formulated, would have to be met. 
Nor could Ireland be wholly excluded, for even if the over- 
whelming predominance of the Nationalists be admitted, yet a 
system of proportional representation would enable minorities 
to take an effective part in elections. 

No adjustment of our electoral system will be either satis- 
factory or permanent which does not secure to the House of 
Commons a fully representative character. The only practical 
difficulty is that involved in the increased size of constituencies, 
and this difficulty, which has many compensating advantages, 
cannot for ever stand in the way of a satisfactory electoral 
system. Nor should it be overlooked that a system of pro- 
portional representation will greatly simplify the problem of 
redistribution, which must be a feature of that comprehensive 
measure of electoral reform to which the Government is so 
deeply pledged. —I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun H, Humpnureys, 
Hon. Secretary, the Proportional Representation Society. 
107 Algernon Road, Lewisham, 8.E. 





INCOME-TAX FROM OAPITAL. 
[To Tus EpIror oF THe “SPEcraToR.”) 
Sir,—I joined eleven men, chiefly workmen, in buying nine 
acres, which we sold in building lots, reserving minerals. 
Thirty-three years ago the sales closed with the sale of the 
minerals to me for £250; and during thirty-one years I had 
only the expense of guarding from encroachment. Then I 
leased the best seam for ten years at £70 an acre, minimum 
rent £60. Meanwhile my price, £250, is raised to £1,200 by 
compound interest at a less rate than money was worth to me. 
I shall get back one-half of my capital, and on every pound of 
capital I must pay Income-tax at 12d. 14d, or more. I can 
never let another seam; but the Budget scheme is that three, 
four, or five lower supposed seams shall be valued by the 
guesses of prejudiced valuers for a tax of 4d. in the pound on 
capital value of seams that may be unworkable or non-existent, 
or that may not be worked for a centnry. When worked 
they may yield less than the tax with its compound interest. 
Mr. Lloyd George has forgotten that 1d. invested at 5 per 
cent. compound interest since the birth of Christ would now 
be a ball of gold as big as the sun. For me and my successors 
the tax may be serfdom. Twenty-seven years ago I bought 
a hundred and twenty-nine acres of coal land. Two seams 
will be exhausted in three years, and on all coal-rents, repre- 
senting capital, Income-tax is levied without deduction for 
measurements and other expenses. The best seam was let to 
three successive lessees, who failed after involving me in loans 
and other loss of £800 (raised by compound interest to more 
than £3,000), and none of this loss is deducted from coal- 
rents paid by the fourth and successful lessee, but the whole 
pays Income-tax. Another seam, Deepsoft, is very valuable 
if as good as it is a mile off, but a trial boring shows mine 
only eighteen inches thick and unworkable. It may be worked 
a century hence, and meanwhile I and my successors may 
pay annuities to Government on it and three, four, or five 
other seams according to the fancies of Government valuers. 
Having lost £800 by the old colliery in my best seam, Tophard, 
my management arranged for a better colliery which employs 
four hundred men, who add to my farms some value which 
will be called unearned increment, and Government will claim 
a fifth of my prices for building lots. During twenty years I 
have offered a hundred and eighty lots at 1s. a yard, and have 
sold thirteen, of which the colliers earning 8s., 10s., or Ils. a 
day, and wanting cottages, have not bought one. Saving to 
build their own homes would deprive them of old-age pensions. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Hvuau Browne. 
Spondon, Derby. 


THE MAGPIE IN LONDON. 
[To rug Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” | 

S1r,—The letters of your correspondents Messrs. Garnett 
and Stanford in your issue of May 1&th reveal the interesting 
fact that two, if not three, pairs of magpies now reside in 
London. One pair (old residents) have built a nest in St. 
James's Park; another pair, Mr. Garnett tells us, have nested 
this year in Hyde Park; and a pair (possibly the Hyde Park 
pair, but also possibly a third pair) have been seen, according 
to Mr. Stanford, in Kensington Gardens. Pace Mr. Garnett, 
I hope the Park custodians will not give these handsome and 
interesting birds (and the carrion crows) notice to quit. The 
magpies have resided for some years past in St. James's Park, 
and I have noticed no diminution in the numbers of wood- 
pigeons, thrushes, blackbirds, and robins. Indeed, if Mr. 
Hudson’s book on London birds is to be relied on as describing 
the state of things about ten years ago, these birds have 
actually increased in number. The real enemies, of the small 
birds at any rate, are the London sparrow, which mercilessly 
mobs every bright-coloured small bird that ventures into St. 
James’s Park, and the ubiquitous and nocturnal London cat. 
The corvidae are among the most intellectual and interesting 
of the bird tribe, and they ought to be welcomed in London. 
It is a continual source of wonder to me why the jackdaw is 
never seen in London (except in Kensington Gardens), whereas 
he resides and flourishes in every other town in Europe that I 
know of, from Paris downwards, where in the morning sun- 
light he makes music on the Opera House. The hooded 
crow—rare, so far as I have observed, in the South-East of 
England, and unknown in London—is to be seen in numbers 
in the Bois de Boulogne. Why not in London?—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. M. Ornoox. 
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“THE LESSER AFFECTIONS.” 
(To tae Eprror or tue “ Spxcrator.”) 

Sm,—lIn your article (Spectator, May 15th) under the above 
title on the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco’s new book, “ The 
Place of Animals in Human Thought,” I notice that you 
attribute to Madame de Staél the saying: “The more I know 
of men, the more I like dogs.” Could you kindly give the 
reference? Mr. King in his “Classical and Foreign Quota- 
tions” (Third Edition, 1904) classes it, in its French form, 
“ Plus je vois les hommes, plus j'admire les chiens,” among 
the “ Adespota” (No. 3,090) at the end of his book.—I am, 
Sir, &., Cc. 8. H. 

(The Countess Martinengo Cesaresco does not give any 
reference or authority for her statement as to Madame de 
Staél.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE LATE MR. THOMAS COUTTS. 
{To Tug Kprror oF TuR “ SPecraTon,” | 


Sir,—Will you allow me to invite any one who may possess 

letters or — connected with my great-grandfather, ‘Thomas 

Coutts, to be good enough to communicate with me? His Life is 

now being written, and as it will have very considerable public 

interest, I am anxious to make it as complete as possible.—I am, 

Sir, &c., Francis Courts. 
440 Strand, W.C. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 
(Died May 18th, 1909.) 

Rossetti sleeps beside the restless wave, 

And Swinburne by the surges of the sea; 

Should not God's acre in green Surrey be 
For the third friend a fair and fitting grave ? 
Ah! better than the Abbey's gloomy nave 

The dear earth of his home, the grassy lea 

O'er which the skylark pours his melody, 
With the blue heaven for temple architrave P 


There will the pilgrims of his genius go 
To pay the debt of reverence at its shrine; 
Bury the brave man where Death laid him low! 
Nature he loved, and men; and by that sign 
I think that he would wish to have it so— 
A simple grave which might be yours—or mine. 


J. ¥. T. 








BOOKS. 
cuentas 
THE AWAKENING OF TURKEY.* 
Mr. Knieut'’s book (apparently named after the Turkish 
patriotic play) contains, we believe, the most detailed account 
of the Turkish Revolution which has been printed in English. 
It confirms in all important respects what we have already 
been told of the genesis of the revolution by Mr. C. R. Buxton, 
and notably by the Times. But it contains some new material, 
such as the diary of Niazi Bey after he had declared the 
revolution and taken to the hills at Resna; and it differs 
essentially from some of the Times telegrams in its testimony 
as to the later character of the Committee of Union and 
Progress. Mr. Knight declares that if any of the “old 
guard” have found their way into the Committee, they have 
had no perceptible influence in a reactionary sense. On the 
other hand, he roundly accuses the Liberal Union, which 
professes to be more Liberal than the Liberals, of being a 
reactionary body in disguise, of being heavily financed by 
Greek malcontents, and of having actually manipulated the 
counter-revolution. Ifthese charges be true, we must confess 
that we understand and sympathise with what has sometimes 





Turkey: a History of the Turkish Revolution. By E. F. 


* The Awakening o 
Loudon: John Milne, [10s, 6d. net.] 
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seemed to be the rather exclusive and autocratic policy of the 
Committee of Union and Progress. There does not appear 
to be a place indefinitely for a secret body like the Committee, 
depending on military force for its authority, inside a Con- 
stitutional system ; but if there are such insidious attacks as 
Mr. Knight describes being made on the Constitution by 
professed Liberals as well as by professed reactionaries, it 
may be absolutely necessary for the Committee as such to 
survive for some time in order to preserve what it created, 
Those on the spot must be the best judges, and we fully 
acknowledge that the extraordinarily skilful investment of 
Constantinople and the checking of the counter-revolution by 
the Committee make us less ready than ever to question the 
wisdom of its continuing to hold the substance of power. 

Mr. Knight, as is proved by the use he has been able to 
make of Niazi’s diary, is in close touch with the Young Turks, 
who since the revolution have kept him continually informed 
of their plans. Enver Bey in sending his photograph 
to Mr. Knight described himself as “the individual who 
glories that he belongs to that Ottoman army which is the 
true defence of the freed Ottoman Empire against its foes 
external and internal.” These words were written before the 
counter-revolution, but the epithet “internal” seems sigunifi- 
cant indeed when one reflects not only on the counter. 
revolution itself, but on the part Enver played in it. The 
chief fault we have to find with Mr. Knight is that recent 
events have not made him as tolerant towards his countrymen 
who used to be strongly anti-Turkish as the Young Turks are 
tolerant to men of every creed in their own country. He 
writes throughout as though the Balkan Committee, for 
instance, were quite blind and ignorant, and as though all 
anti-Turkish “ humanitarians” in Britain had recently become 
aware for the first time that there are good qualities in the 
Turks. We cannot imagine that any one who knew Turkey 
even at second hand was ignorant that a great number of 
Turks, particularly Turkish peasants, are honest, quiet, 
hospitable people. But when we talk of Turkey and her 
influence in Europe in the past we cannot, for practical 
reasons, be always distinguishing between the true Turks on 
the one hand, and Kurds, Lazes, Albanians, Circassians, 
Bashi-Bazouks, or Arabs on the other. All these form a very 
considerable part of the Turkish Empire, and when they were 
employed by the Sultan as the instruments of oppression and 
massacre, it helped Europe not at all, least of all the victims, 
to say: “Ah! but the fiends and fanatics who have 
committed these atrocities are not true Turks.” Mr. Knight 
writes :— 

“ Our humanitarian agitators had a complete misapprehension 

of the aim of the movement, and were apparently convinced that 
no good thing could come from the modern Turks. But tho 
Young Turks all the while knew what they were about, what they 
wanted, and how to set to work to get it; and the organisation 
that for years was preparing the revolution, worked so secretly as 
to conceal the importance of the movement from the Palace spies 
themselves.” 
Although we have no sympathy with what is called 
“ humanitarianism,” we are provoked by Mr. Knight’s words 
to ask whether any one outside Turkey, or inside Turkey for 
the matter of that, unless he was a Young Turk, had an 
inkling of what the revolution meant in its first days? 
Mr. Knight himself admits elsewhere that every one was 
taken by surprise. 

Mr. Knight touches a very important point in discussing 
the religious character of the Young Turks. It is often said 
that the men who have studied Constitutional government 
in Paris, Geneva, and London cannot possibly be devout 
Mohammedans in the old narrow spirit, which made a primary 
virtue of intolerance. But if this is so, can the Constitution 
be ultimately accepted by a population which clings to old- 
fashioned Mohammedanism in the manner of the old Mullah 
at Mosul, who, when he heard that a Constitution was pro- 
claimed, cried: “Then Islam is abandoned!” Mr. Knight 
says :— 

“The Young Turks have made it clear that theirs is not an 
irreligious movement, and that Moelem fanatics cannot with 
justice accuse them of holding the rationalistic views of the 
‘rench revolutionaries, and of being bad Mussulmans. Writers 
have described this as a party of agnostics. This is an incorrect 
statement, and were it believed by the Turkish people the Con- 
stitution would have but a short life. There are, of course, some 
Young Turks who, during their exile in Paris and other European 
cities, have acquired rationalistic views; but the great bulk of 
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are faithful Moslems. We have at times had agnostics in 
our own Parliament, but it would not be fair on that account to 
dub England a nation of unbelievers. The Young Turkish move- 
ment, indeed, far from being irreligious, is tempered with the 
faith of Islam; but, as a French writer recently put it, with these 
reformers Islamism is a motive and not an end.” 


That must be accepted on Mr. Knight's authority as a satis- 
factory answer, 80 far as it goes, to a common doubt. But 
there are always the Arabs to be reckoned with; they have a 
vast power for every kind of riot within the Empire, and it 
will not be disputed that their faith is bigoted. The 
gottlement of Turkey in Europe, and even of Asia Minor, 
will leave the new Government with a multitude of difficulties 
which will require to be adjusted before it can be said that 
the Turkish Empire lives happily under a Constitution. We 
have seen so much that is wonderful lately that we are 
prepared to believe that possibly there will be no more 
religious fanaticism in Europe itself. Since the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam has declared that reform is in accordance with the 
Sacred Law, there is no reason why humbler members among 
the faithful should dispute it. We are much interested to 
learn that the theological arguments which convinced the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam (who has been compared to a Lord Chancellor 
by Mr. Buxton) were drawn up by Ameer Ali, the well-known 
ex-Judge of the High Court in India, who has so ably 
represented the Mohammedan arguments against Lord 
Morley’s reforms. We must quote Mr. Knight's description 
of the initiation of a new member of the Committee of Union 
and Progress :-— 
“A member of the Society whom we will call A would approach 
his friend and, perhaps, brother Mason, B, whom he knew to 
be a righteous and patriotic man, to whom the methods of the 
Despotism must necessarily be detestable, and carefully sound 
him. Having satisfied himself that his friend was inspired by 
@ true zeal, and was prepured to make great sacrifices for his 
country’s salvation, A would say to B, ‘I have a secret, a great 
mystery, which I should like to confide to you. Will you swear 
never to divulge what I am about to say to any one?’ On B 
taking the required oath, A would explain to him that there 
existed a powerful secret society of which he himself was a 
member, whose aim was the destruction of the existing system of 
government, and would then ask whether as a patriot he would 
like to join the brotherhood, warning him at the same time of the 
serious step he was about to take and of the great dangers which 
he would have to face. On B’s replying in the affirmative, A 
would leave him, and a few days later two messengers would 
come to B and call upon him in the name of his friend A to 
follow them. The messengers would lead B to a lonely place, 
there blindfold him, and then take him to some retired house or 
recess in the forest which had been selected as the place of his 
initiation. Here he would be ordered to stand, the bandage still 
across his eyes, while he was addressed by two or more eloquent 
speakers, who would draw a vivid picture of the evils of the 
tyranny, of the certain destruction of the Ottoman Empire to 
which ill government was leading, of the great suffering which 
the Palace espionage had inflicted on so many of their friends 
and relations, and would show in burning words that it was the 
duty of every good Ottomar to do his utmost by all possible 
methods to assist in the liberation of Turkey. Turks often 
possess great oratorical powers, and I am assured that in nearly 
every instance the candidate would be moved to tears by these 
impressive exhortations. ..... The bandage would then be 
removed from his eyes and he would find himself in the presence 
of five masked men wearing long cloaks. One of these would 
again address the initiate. First, he would explain to him that 
precautions to secure secrecy and to make treason difficult were 
indispensable to the very existence of the Society, for the spies of 
the Palace were ever around it, while it was possible that some 
were even within its circle; that therefore it was expedient that 
the initiates should be as little known to each other as possible; 
and that it was on this account that those who now addressed 
him were masked, and, moreover, persons whom he had never 
previously met, so that it might be impossible for him to identify 
them by their voices. The speaker would then proceed to explain 
to the initiate his duties and obligations. .... . For some weeks 
or months after this initiation B would undergo a term of proba- 
tion; orders would come to him by secret channels and he would 
obey them, but he would see no member of the Society. His 
introducer, A, was responsible for his fidelity, and should B so 
act as to be condemned to death by the Society, it would be the 
hand of his friend A which would have to slay him. At last, B 
having proved himself worthy, the messengers would again 
summon him to a meeting of the secret Committee, and after a 
ceremony somewhat similar to the first, he would be affiliated to 
one of the companies into which the Society was divided.” 


The reader must turn to the book itself for the engrossing 
tarrative of Niazi’s experiences and adventures after he had 
fled to the hills. His daring and resource and his romantic 


them 


conquest of all hearts in the villages might well become a 
legend which will live long after the Turkish Revolution has 


We notice a few mistakes in the book. On p. 127 Mr. Halil 
Halid’s name is spelt wrong, and on p. 83 the “ Liberal 
Union” is spoken of as advocating centralisation. The truth, 
of course, is exactly the reverse. Mr. Knight, as a matter of 
fact, states that truth with precision on p. 317. But in spite 
of a certain provocative tone which we think unnecessary in 
the circumstances—for are we not all friends of Turkey now ?— 
Mr. Knight's book is to be heartily recommended as a piece 
of clear and informing narrative worthy of his reputation. 





THE STORY OF ROBERT CARR AND LADY 
ESSEX.* 

Ir is curious that one of the strangest tragedies in our history 
should never before have had a book to itself. Mr. Gibbs 
claims that his work is the first which gives the full story of 
Robert Carr, though the main features are to be found in 
many histories. The tragedy was well worth retelling, for 
we know few tales in which the rise of the hero is so meteoric 
or the fall so sudden and final. Contrary to the fashion of 
fairy-tales, the younger son here wins power by his own gifts 
and loses it by the fatal favours of the Princess. Mr. Gibbs 
is very painstaking and, so far as we can judge, accurate. 
He is a judicious writer who knows something of the value 
of evidence, and he refrains from deepening the colours 
unduly. His style is apt to be clumsy, and he is somewhat 
prone to trite comments; nor can we commend the care with 
which his proof-sheets have been corrected. But on the 
whole he gives us sound, workmanlike stuff, and perhaps a 
pedestrian manner is the best suited for a story so fantastic. 
One great quality Mr. Gibbs has: he can tell a tale. The 
book is a continuous narrative, and the chapter-headings 
read like those of a novel. This is as it should be, for the 
story of Robert Carr and Lady Essex is one of those 
historical episodes which the fates have cast into the 
orthodox forms of romance. 

Carr was a Scotch lad of good family—the Kers of Fernie- 
hurst—and came to England in the train of that Sir James 
Hay who was afterwards Lord Carlisle. In a tilting match 
before the King he was thrown from his horse, breaking his leg ; 
and James had him taken into the palace and attended by his 
own physician. Thereafter the King saw to his education in 
the Latin tongue, and the young man’s fortune was made. 
Favours were showered upon the blue-eyed, yellow-haired 
Scot, including Ralegh’s manor of Sherborne. The favourite 
had the sense to walk warily. He saw jealous eyes turned on 
him, and he knew that to survive he must make allies. As ill 
fortune would have it, he fell in with the family of Howard, 
and joined forces with that most doubtful of characters, the 
Earl of Northampton. He was of the party of the Spanish 
marriage, and so fell out with Prince Henry, that hope of 
honest Englishmen who sighed for the great days of 
Elizabeth. Presently there came upon the scene the lady 
who was destined to be Carr’s ruin. This was Lady Frances 
Howard, a daughter of Lord Suffolk, and a great-niece of 
Northampton. At the age of sixteen she was married to 
Lord Essex, a boy two years younger, and the bridegroom 
after the ceremony was sent abroad to learn the art of war. 
The young wife in a year or two came to London, and fell 
desperately in love with Carr, who had now been made Lord 
Rochester. The favourite had meantime secured a “ ghost ” to 
help bim with his official business. This was Sir Thomas 
Overbury, a wit and scholar whose name still lives in English 
letters. He formed a compact with Carr in which sincere 
friendship seems to have had as large a place as mutual 
interest. But Overbury had his own ambitions, he detested 
young Lady Essex, and he had no notion of letting his friend 
drift under influences stronger than his own. 

Lady Essex is one of the most wholly abandoned creatures 
on the stage of history. Even in her teens she was an intimate 
of the evil creatures of the half-light. Finding her lover 
irresponsive, and her husband, now returned from abroad, 
at hand to claim her, she had resort to quack doctors and 
necromancers to achieve her desires. A certain Mrs. Turner 
and a succession of knavish physicians were her confidants. 
They undertook, in return for substantial sums, to win her 
the love of the favourite. Oarr by this time was very busy 
with public matters, for Salisbury’s death had made him the 





* King’s Favourite, By Philip Gibbs. London: Hutchinson and Co. 
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virtual ruler of the kingdom. He seems to have shown a 
certain conscience in his work, and he was remarkable for his 
clean hands in that age of bribery. Slowly, however, Lady 
Essex began to weave her toils about him, and the first result 
was his estrangement from Overbury. The “ghost” had 
been growing overbearing of late, and his detestation of Lady 
Essex weakened the old friendship. There was talk of Lady 
Essex divorcing her husband on the ground of nullity, and 
Sir Thomas was a serious obstacle to this scheme from his 
intemperate tongue. Accordingly reasons were found for 
sending him to the Tower to keep him safely out of the way. 
Arrangements for the divorce went merrily forward, and Lady 
Essex, by way of paying off old scores and making assurance 
doubly sure, plotted that Overbury should never come alive 
out of prison. The Governor and officials, if not in the plot, 
were singularly blind, and attempt after attempt was made 
to poison Overbury’s food. He must have taken enough 
poison to kill an ox, and was worn to skin and bone with 
sickness. Still, he lingered till the “clyster” of a French 
apothecary finished the work. Northampton wrote joyfully 
to Carr that all was over. 

Overbury died on September 15th, 1613, and three days later 
the decree of nullity was pronounced in spite of strong opposi- 
tion from the honest Archbishop Abbot and others. Lady 
Essex stopped the mouths of her fellow-conspirators and 
prepared for a brilliant wedding. Carr, the Scotch lad who 
seven years before had been a poor squire in the train of 
Sir James Hay, was created Earl of Somerset. The whole of 
Christmastide was filled with the marriage rejoicings, and 
the fétes and masques extended far into the New Year. 
The favourite seemed to be omnipotent, for not only was he 
the first Minister of State, but he was allied to the house of 
Howard, who divided among them the chief posts in the 
kingdom. The first blow to his supremacy was the advent of 
the young Leicestershire squire, Mr. George Villiers, who, to 
Somerset’s disgust, began to share in the sun of the King’s 
favour. But soon to the presence of a rival there was added 
amore grievous cause of unrest. An apothecary’s assistant 
on his deathbed at Flushing had confessed to having been 
privy to the murder of Overbury. The story spread to 
England, and Mr. Secretary Winwood, no friend of Somerset’s, 
saw fit to take the matter up. When the King heard the 
news, he put the case into the hands of the Lord Chief Justice 
for inquiry. Coke set about the congenial business like a 
sleuth-hound. He seized upon Mrs. Turner and her con- 
federates, and in their cross-examination discovered evidence 
which involved very great people indeed. It is difficult to 
follow Sir Edward in all his doings, or to understand why the 
French doctor Lobell, who was the deepest of all in the 
matter, was never called. The procedure of the whole business 
seems to us nowadays thoroughly irregular and unfair. Coke 
ultimately lost his head, and embarked on such wild specula- 
tions that he was called to order by the King, who throughout 
the affair behaved discreetly and honourably. The result 
was that Weston, Franklin, and Mrs. Turner were hanged at 
Tyburn; Sir Gervase Elwes, the Lieutenant of the Tower—an 
innocent man, so far as we can judge, though a very foolish 
one—followed; and Lord and Lady Somerset were put under 
elose arrest. 

The prosecution of the Somersets was conducted by Bacon, 
the Attorney-General, with great ability and some regard to 
the laws of proof. Lady Somerset, who had just borne a 
ehild, pleaded guilty, but her husband maintained his 
innocence to the end. We have no space to follow Mr. Gibbs 
in his clear summary of the evidence. There was no doubt 
about the lady’s guilt, but Somerset’s was a different matter. 
He pled with his Judges not to “take circumstances for 
evidence,” which was precisely what they did. Much of the 
evidence against him was false; but he had involved himself 
in a tangle which was open to the worst interpretations. He 
had plotted to keep Overbury in the Tower, and it was hard 
to get men to believe that he was not also in the other plot to 
take his life. On the whole, we are inclined to think him 
innocent of the murder, but guilty of black treachery to 
friendship. The words that Overbury wrote in the Tower 
had come true: “I have provided that whether I die or live 
your Nature shall never die, nor cease to be the most odious 
man alive.” Lust in this case, having been conceived, had 
brought forth death. 

The Somersets were pardoned and banished to the country. 





i 
There they lived miserably on the remnants of the estates the 
King had given his former favourite. His passion for his wif 
had long since gone, and for the sixteen years till her death 
their existence must have been a purgatory of bitter memories, 
Somerset himself lived till 1645, long enough to see hig 
daughter, as beautiful as her mother, and as good as beautiful 
become the wife of the son of his old enemy, Bedford and 
Essex, the man from whom he bad stolen his wife, a general of 
the Parliamentarian forces. There is no tale in our history 
where Nemesis follows so speedily and surely on guilt as the 
tragedy of Robert Carr. 





NATURE STUDY.* 

Ir all the books which seek to make biology popular find 
readers, it will soon be rare to meet among the rising gener. 
tion one who is not something of a naturalist. A strange 
mixture of trash and good work is spread upon the table 
of a reviewer of natural history books. Let us begin with 
Nature Study, by Mr. J. R. Ainsworth Davis (the Principal 
of the Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester), which ig 
intended as a reader for the higher classes of schools, 
Although the division into short numbered paragraphs lends 
it an unattractive appearance, we have read it through with 
interest and pleasure. The merit of the book, to our thinking, 
lies in the fact that it really gives a general hasty survey of 
the whole world of living organisms, and attempts to explain 
how form and structure are adapted to complex surroundings, 
This is particularly the case in the section dealing with 
plants, which is, in many ways, superior to the zoological 
portion. Herb Robert, taken as a type by Mr. Davis, provides 
a botanical education. The struggle for life in the animal 
and vegetable world is duly emphasised, and the importance 
of classification is not forgotten. The illustrations also are 
satisfactory. 

We hardly know how to describe The Young People’s Nature 
Study Book, by the Rev. 8. N. Sedgwick. Its three hundred 
pages and numberless illustrations cover a variety of subjects, 
Let us begin by saying that we have read every page with 
interest, and that we know nothing better for the naturalist. 
schoolboy, whose habits of observation will be quickened and 
knowledge of zoology and botany improved. He will learn 
the invaluable practice of keeping notes and recording 
observations; also, if he is of the proper disposition, how to 
make a camera for 12s. 6d., a microscope for 3s. 6d., how to 
take micro-photographs, and how to mount slides. He will 
also learn a little about birds and their notes and nests, 
There is a very fair coloured folding plate of eggs. He is 
taught how to find and collect insects, and how to learn their 
names and orders; how to make a formicarium for observing 
ants; and where to find and study the common plants. The 
study of Nature is an endless interest, but we have our doubts 
whether any one can cover so much ground as our enthusiastio 
writer attempts. Still, it is a capital book, and we welcome 
its appearance. 

The next book upon our list is intended for an older 
generation of readers. We have in Life Histories of 
Familiar Plants a model of what a popular book may be 
when a capable writer, assisted by a profusion of excellent 
photographs, makes the mysteries of Nature intelligible to 
the unscientific. Unlike too many writers on “ Nature, 
study” who give us merely descriptions and sentimental 





* (1) Nature Study: @ Reader for the Higher Classes of Schools. By J. 
Ainsworth Davis, MA, F.C.P. With 100 Illustrations. London: J. M. 
Dent and Co. [2s. 6d.]——(2) The Young People’s Nature Study Book. By the 
Rev. S. N. Sedgwick, M.A. Illustrated by 158 Photographs from Nature taken 
by the Author, and 4 Coloured Plates. London: Robert Culley. [3s. 6d =) 
——(3) Life Histories of Familiar Plants. By John J. Ward. With Rem brand! 
Frontispiece and 121 res Reproduced from Photographs and Photo 
Micrographs taken by the Author, London: Cassell and Co. 
(4) Children and Gardens. By Gertrude Jekyll. With 106 Illustrations by the 
Author. Country Life Office. [6s. net.]——(5) British Birds and their Eggs: 
with a New Method of Identification. By J. Maclair Boraston. With 196 
Coloured Illustrations. London: W. and BR, Chambers. [6s. net.)—— 
(6) Behind the Veil in Birdland. By Oliver G. Pike, F.Z.S., &c, Witha number 
of Pen Sketches by E. Richmond Paton, F.Z.S., &c. London: B.T.S. £108. 6d. 
net.]——(7) Stalks Abroad. By Harold Frank Wallace, F.Z.S. With a Frontis- 
piece, 9 Full-page and 18 Half-page Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author, and 56 Photographs. London: Longmans and Co. [12s, 6d. — 
——/(8) The Heart of the Wud. By 8S. L. Bensusan. Illustrated with Ac 
Wild-Life Photographs. London: John Milne. [6s.}——(9) Animals at Home. 
By W. Percival Westell, F.L.S., M.B.0.U. With Coloured Frontispiece by 
Lucy Kemp-Welch, and many Illustrations. London: J. M. Dent and Co. 
3s. 6d.]—(10) The Wonders of the Zoo. By Lilian Gask. With Original 
lustrations by Dorothy Hardy. London: Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co, 
[2s, 6d, net. ]——(11) Insect Stories, By Vernon L. Kellogg. With Illustra 
tions by Mary Wellman, Maud Lanktree, and Sekko Shimada. London: 
George Bell and Sons. pe . wh Dwellers in the Woods. By Rev. Theodore 
Wood. Illustrated by FP. M. B. Blaikie. mdon: T, U, and E. Cc. Joos, 
Is. net.]——(13) British Butterflies, and other Insects, Edited by Edw 
homas, Illustrated, London: Hodder and Stoughton. [6s.] 
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“snaitian, Ur. John J. Ward sets himself to explain, so 
Ps as they are known, the causes and the meaning of some 
of the diverse forms we see around us. The result is a pro- 
foundly interesting little book for those who at present 
vaguely understand what is meant by the Darwinian theory. 
There is, of course, nothing new in it, though we notice in 
reading the chapter on “Sensitive Plants” that the book 
was being printed before Mr. Francis Darwin delivered bis 
recent presidential address to the British Association which 
excited so much interest. The wild camomile, the common 
arum, the primrose, the white clover, and the quake-grass 
provide Mr. Ward with some of the best texts for disserta- 
tions on evolution and the struggle for existence in language 
suited to the non-botanic reader. 

From Nature-study to gardening is but a step; moreover, 
in Children and Gardens Miss Jekyll has a chapter on 
“Botany,” though it is botany of a somewhat elementary and 
superficial kind. What need to recommend a work by Miss 
Jekyll? Every one knows what to expect from this popular 
authoress. Here we have a book partly for children, who 
will delight in the chapters on their gardens and their 
“playhouse,” partly for their elders, who will enjoy the 
autobiographical chapters and the numbers of perfect photo- 
graphs which we expect in “The Country Life Library.” 
The book is a mixture; it treats of weeds and picnics, pussy- 
cats and cooking, sand-castles and cowslip balls. Miss 
Jekyll may be grown into a woman in body, but in soul 
she has fortunately not ceased to be a child. No one could 
write a pleasanter book on a more harmless subject. 

We pass from gardens to birds. Having come to the con- 
clusion that there is much to be said for Mr. J. Maclair 
Boraston’s book on British Birds and their Eggs, we may 
confess that we were at first prejudiced against the method of 
identification he has adopted. The intention is to provide 
the beginner with a means of identifying any British bird. 
Stragglers are of course ignored, and the tiro need only know 
abawk from aswan. The birds are divided into some thirty 
groups, such as black birds, black and grey birds, black and 
white birds, black-headed birds. There are coloured plates of 
nearly every species; the form and colouring are sometimes 
grotesque, but regarded as diagrams the figures are effective. 
The short account of each bird’s habits and notes is very well 
done. This is followed by a cautionary list which names and 
distinguishes the species that might be confused. Of course 
the real relationship of the birds must be learnt afterwards, 
but there is no doubt that to a completely ignorant beginner 
Mr. Boraston’s strictly practical handbook may be very useful. 
There are only three birds which refuse to fit into his 
ingenious groups: the jay, goldfinch, and white wagtail. We 
strongly recommend every would-be or budding ornithologist 
to get this manual and test it by use. We cannot, however, 
say that the plates of eggs are well enough coloured to help 
him much. 

Behind the Veil in Birdland consists of some exceedingly 
good photographs and rather slender letterpress by Mr. Oliver 
G. Pike, whose works are already well known. It is a hand- 
some but unwieldy volume, which will be attractive as a gift- 
book and decorate a parlour table. The huge size of the book 
is rather a mistake. Mr. Pike gives plates of some twenty 
birds and four mammals which are beautifully reproduced, 
and cost him much trouble and travel to obtain. He writes 
in that too poetic style which describes the song of birds as 
“the music in Nature’s great concert hall”; and when the 
waves break on the rocks, “ Nature’s wildest deep bass anthem 
rolls up and along the shore.” But this will be considered a 
trifling criticism of a book in which the plates and not the 
text are the attractive feature. 

Tbe author of the next work before us, Stalks Abroad, 
pursues his animals with the rifle as well as the camera and 
the sketch-book. Not many big-game hunters have enjoyed 
more varied experiences than those described by Mr. H. F. 
Wallace in his two years’ tour of the world. We follow him 
from North America to New Zealand, and from Japan through 
India to British East Africa. Yellowstone Park has often 
been described, and the ordinary sportsman from Mombasa 
rarely leaves the now beaten track. Mr. Wallace’s account of 
the New Zealand red-deer is interesting when we remember 
that less than fifty years ago the first were imported. His 
criticisms of the aad manner in which the herds are allowed 


authorities, and the same may be said of his observations on 
game preservation in British Columbia. In the New World 
Mr. Wallace bagged wapiti, pronghorns, and Rocky Mountain 
goats. In Africa he obtained a very varied collection of 
trophies, though he was disappointed in respect of his lion and 
his elephant. In India his opportunities did not bring any- 
thing better than blackbuck and muggers across his path. 
Mr. Wallace’s description of his sport will be read with 
pleasure, and parts of the book are excellently well written. 
There are a few trivialities and slang words which might have 
been omitted. Mr. Wallace regrets that he is not more of a 
naturalist; but be has the advantage of being an artist. The 
reproductions from his sketch-book are admirable. It is to be 
hoped that he may some day publish more of them. The 
highest compliment we can pay is to compare them to Mr. 
Millais’s best work. 

We pass now to a book in which animals are written of 
in a careful and considered fashion. The literary form is 
polished, and there is some very clever work in Mr. S. L. 
Bensusan’s latest volume, which he calls The Hert of the Wild. 
The fifteen unconnected papers describe with ' nowledge and 
feeling the mtimate life of animals. In those on the golden 
eagle, the grouse, the flamingo, and the stork we have descrip- 
tions of bird life. The last, the “Story of a Slave,” tells how 
a little boy is kidnapped at Timbuctoo and sold in the market 
at Marrakesh. Here Mr. Bensusan’s knowledge of Morocco 
stands him in good stead, and the same may be said of his 
knowledge of Spain in the story of the fighting bull. The 
remaining papers deal with quadrupeds as varied as the 
ferret and the giraffe, the water-rat and the wild boar. Mr. 
Bensusan writes with much charm and his style has distince- 
tion. He admits that he has “gifted bird and beast with an 
intelligence that they are not allowed to possess.” We must 
confess that we have too little imagination to enjoy dialogues 
between a cuckoo and a vixen who discuss the migration of 
birds and speak (not disrespectfully) of “the equator” by that 
name. It is a lack of imagination which we share, as Mr. 
Bensusan would tell us, with many “serious naturalists.” 
But many, fortunately, have other tastes, and to them this 
collection of Nature studies may be cordially recommended. 
Of their kind they ave extremely good. 

The next four books we shall mention are intended for 
young people. In Animals at Home Mr. W. Percival Westell 
makes a variety of common beasts, birds, reptiles, and insects 
tell their stories in a fashion that pleases children. The 
papers have appeared serially in a monthly periodical for 
little folks published by the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. The volume is prettily illustrated, for 
the most part with photographs. Mr. Westell is a real 
Nature-lover, and knows how to make his natural history 
attractive to the young and not too critical reader. For our 
own part, we share the emotion he feels at first hearing the 
chiffchaff's note. It is the greatest anniversary in the 
ornitbologist’s year. Miss Marie Corelli has contributed a 
short introduction which Mr. Westell (not, of course, meaning 
to be unkind) somewhat cruelly describes as “ characteristic.” 
Perhaps the illustrious authoress’s views on vivisection are 
based on imperfect knowledge of the facts. Children who 
frequent the Zoological Gardens will appreciate The Wonders 
of the Zoo, by Lilian Gask. A little boy, Geoff. by name, 
who is kept from school by an accident, is taken for a 
series of visits to the Gardens, and told all about the 
animals by a kindly old Colonel. The authoress knows the 
menagerie well, but it is a pity that a competent naturalist 
has not revised her proof-sheets. Some of the information 
imparted by the Colonel is startling, and he does not seem to 
know that there is a difference in meaning between the terms 
“order,” “family,” and “ genus.” To be told that “jaguars” 
are the favourite food of lions might surprise even Geoff, 
though he would naturally accept the statement that the 
“hairy-eared bear” comes from “ North-East Africa,” and 
that the babirusa is found in Java. We have noted a number 
of mistakes inexcusable even for a child’s book, 

In Dwellers in the Woods that well-known writer, the Rev. 
Theodore Wood, treats in the simplest fashion of the squirrel, 
some common sylvan birds, and a few insects. The style and 
the illustrations are suitable for the very young. The next is 
an American book by Mr. Vernon L. Kellogg, a distinguished 
writer on natural history, of Stanford University, California. 
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tayantula heles,” arrange to ge ont, observe, and collect 
together. . Insect Stories, “a rambling, talky, little book,” as 
the author ealls it, describes such wonderfully interesting 
things that we regret that much of the language and most of 
the insects and the places in which they live would repre- 
sent little to English children. Californian juveniles are 
notoriously precocious. The Professor inculcates truly scien- 
tific accuracy. Mary is reproved for saying that wasps 
“hear.” All that she has observed is that if she makes a 
noise they fly away. Lastly, we have yet another book of 
popular entomology, British Butterflies and other Insects, 
edited by Mr. Edward Thomas. The coloured photographs 
by Mr. R. B. Lodge and Mr. Martin Duncan are effective. 
The text consists of thirteen unconnected essays by various 
well-known writers: Mr. Anthony Collett, Mr.G. A 3. Dewar, 
Mr. Richard South, Mr. Alfred W. Rees, and Mr. F. P. Smith. 
They are pleasantly written, but do not call for special remark. 
The habits of some of our lepidoptera are described, and the 
art of collecting is superficially dealt with. 





NN’ EMPEROR'S BROTHER.* 
| CoMMUNICATED. | 

Amona the most interesting figures at the Court of 
Napoleon III., the secret brother of the Emperor—the 
Duc de Morny—was sure to attract an historian’s fancy, 
owing to the mystery of his birth, the splendour of his 
fortune, and his personal success both in politics and in 
society. While examining family papers unpublished until 
now, and the secret records of the Sireté, kept at the 
Ministére de l'Intérieur, M. Frédéric Loliée has found the 
elements of a very complete study which is to inelude the 
character and the official acts of the statesman as well as the 
picture of the circles in which he lived. 

The secret of his birth is known to us, and in his life- 
time people alrealy knew that Morny was the son of Queen 
Hortense and QOount Charles de Flahaut. He, moreover, 
boasted of descending through his grandmother, Madame de 
Souza, from Talleyrand, and through his great-grandmother, 
Adéle Filleul, from King Louis XV. Brought up at Madame 
de Souza’s house, he spent the first years of his life in an 
atmosphere still wholly impregnated with the perfumes of 
the eighteenth century, having before his eyes nothing but 
examples of elegance, fine wit, and sweet urbanity, influences 
which left their mark on him throughout bis life. 

In 1834 he was sent as aide-de-camp to General Trézel 
in Algeria, where he behaved bravely, deeming courage a 
necessary elegance. The son of Queen Hortense came back 
from Africa with a growing halo of glory. Some lucky 
speculations in the sugar trade and his entrance into Parlia- 
ment as a Deputy in 1842 settled him comfortably in life. But 
after the Revolution of 1848 he was obliged to make a fresh 
start. While still uncertain as to the best plan to follow 
in order to achieve his ambitious designs, he for a short time 
looked towards Frohsdorf, in spite of the little faith he had 
in the future of a Monarchy. He hada slight hesitation, which 
we discover in a fragment of the Diary of Princess Mélanie of 
Metternich (August, 1848). During a visit he paid to Prince 
Clement de Metternich he spoke to him of the necessity of 
calling Henry V. to the throne of France. 

But he chose another path, and turned Bonapartist at the 
first dawn of Napoleon III.’s high fortune. No powerful 
feeling, but merely common interests, caused the two brothers 
to draw closer each to the other. A mutual and obliging 
acquaintance, Bacciochi, invited them both to his house 
in 1849, at a time when Morny had just been returned as 
Deputy for Puy-de-Ddme. Few words were spoken, but 
from that day between these two men a tacit good under- 
standing was begun without their having needed to exchange 
either oaths or signatures. When Louis Napoleon, owing to 
the illusions of the people, had been made President, his 
brother clung to him. It is certain that the first idea of the 
coup d'état was hinted by Morny, and that he carried out 
with deliberate coolness all the intrigue of this drama. 
Indeed, he perhaps indulged too much in advertising his new- 
born zeal. The Prince-President complained about it to some 
familiars of his, and particularly to Fleury, who took upon 
himself to warn Morny of his mistake. 


© Fréve d Rmpereur: 4 
Frédéric Lolide, Paris: 





uste de Morny et la Societé du Second Empire, 
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Before trying to give a direction to the public mind, jt we 
necessary first te inspire confidence. Morny was tao shrewd a 
diplomatist not to understand the necessity of keeping in the 
background while waiting for the time when he eould 
assume more ascendency and power. That time was near 
One morning Persigny came and suggested that he should take 
a hand in the Bonapartist revolution. Morny was personally 
requested to go and dismiss the Minister for the Home 
Department, Thorigny, and to take his place,—a picturesque 
scene which has already been described by that clever writer 
Paul Ginisty. During hie sbort stay in the Home Office he 
had taste enough to abstain from useless severity. Having 
too much self-control to succumb to the giddiness which seizes 
upon weak souls, he only felt skin-deep, so to speak, the 
dazzled sensation of the power he had got through his owg 
audacity and tact. Besides, he did not enjoy it very long. 
Too many envious men desired his fall, and Morny was 
clever enough to avail himself of the first honourable pretext 
to retire. 

At that time the hierarchy of alfesses and demi-altesses was 
being made ready, and Morny had too openly aspired to be 
recognised as a member of the Imperial Family. The 
memory of Queen Hortense, rashly called to mind, had 
caused Louis Napoleon to return to his previous prejudices 
at the time when the clever pressure of his brother during the 
preliminaries of the coup d'état had excited his anxiety. Kept 
up by Jéréme Napoleon, Maupas, Saint-Arnaud, Persigny, 
and Fleury himself, the estrangement grew, and the Minister 
for the Home Department again became merely the Deputy 
for Puy-de-Déme. He availed himself of it to go on Change 
again, to become once more a speculator and « tradeaman, and 
to plunge rashly into all sorts of enterprises and more or less 
dubious partnerships. He thus bided his time till the month 
of July, 1854, when the Emperor called him to the presidency 
of the Corps Législatif, an important post, and an easy one 
too, suited to his qualities of tact, management, and discern- 
ment. Morny succeeded wonderfully in this new réle without 
giving up his trade enterprises, thus creating the new type of 
the speculator im office. He was to be reproached later with 
the misuse of this traffic in influences, which originated the 
famous legend of the corruptions of the Second Empire, so 
freely exploited by the opponents of Bonapartism. 

The possibility of a war with Austria, then considered 
imminent, rendered France desirous, if not of a formal 
alliance with Russia, at least of her benevolent neutrality. 
Morny, the most eminent personage of the day, was con- 
sequently appointed Ambassador Extraordinary of Franee to 
St. Petersburg. He set out about the last days of July, 1856. 
We know the marvellous success of that embassy, which 
revived the splendour of French diplomacy of old. A worthy 
successor of the famous noblemen of former times, the Comte 
de Morny by his pomp and elegant luxury drew all eyes at 
the Court of Russia. Alexander II., himself an acknow- 
ledged charmer, was won over by this radiant sympathy. 
The brother of Napoleon adroitly availed himself of those 
friendly dispositions in order to establish serious and 
lasting connexions between the Ozar and the Emperor, and 
he knew hew to promote the interests of his own country with 
perfect tact and wonderful suppleness. He came back to 
Paris, proud to bring home his young wife, Princess Sophia 
Troubetzkoi, who belonged to the upper aristoeracy of Russia, 
and made easy for her husband the entrance into a social 
cirele which flattered his vanity. He took up again, under 
most favourable conditions, the presidency of the Corps 
Législatif. Those were the most glorious days of his career. 
Having reached the highest pitch of his political influence, 
he ruled in the Emperor's shadow, almost as effectively as 
did the Emperor himself. He was made a Duke in 1862 
through the gratefulness of Napoleon, who did not forget the 
services done to him, though at times the burden galled 
him. Clouds had gathered between them several times, and 
one day in a fit of ill-temper the Emperor went the length 
of saying, “I am dragging my two eannon-balls, Morny and 
Persigny,” although he afterwards regretted it. Through the 
foree of circumstances more, perhaps, than the ties of 
affeetion, Morny remained the Emperor's chief confidant. 
He occupied with authority the post given him, presiding 
in a calm, firm way over the proceedings of a rather dull 
Assembly. According to the expression of one of bis 
contemporaries who saw him at work—M. de Boissieu-~be 
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eens 
was o master in the arb of slackening and gathering up 
the reins. 

The daily meetings of the House had not dulled his taste 
for society, and he entertained his guests with the utmost 

His love for the pleasures of the mind.inclined him 
to become the Maecenas of letters and the fine arts. His 
sympathy protected all writers, and bis friends he chiefly 
chose in intellectual circles. He took care to engage as his 
secretaries such men as Ludovic Halévy and Alphonse 
Daudet; the latter was later on to leave a striking picture of 
Morny’s tragical end, disguised as the death of the Duc de 
Mora, in the Nabab, with regard to which it was right to 
overthrow the legend countenanced by the famous novelist. 
“Dandet, the present Duc de Morny lately said, only 
saw events from the antechamber.” Morny did not die, as 
was generally thought, of his excesses, but of an acute 

creatic affection, caused by an extreme nerve strain, which 
undermined and exhausted his strength. Nobody about him 
thought he was dangerously ill,—neither the doctors, nor the 
Duchess, who kept going into society and repeating, “You 
are over-anxious about your health,” whenever the Duke spoke 
of retiring from the State affairs. However, his strength 
failed him, but he kept to himself the secret of his bodily 
troubles, maintaining through it all his calm and dignified 
attitude. A council of savants gathered around him, but 
nobody could tell the cause of his illness, though Morny 
complained of pains in the region of his liver. 

On the morning of February 28th, 1868, on awaking the 
sick man had seen a slender thread of blood trickling from his 
mouth. He understood that he was drawing near his end, 
sent for his valet de chambre Henri and said to him: “ Henri, 
you must let me be. Iam going to die. I have only a few 
hours left to get ready for death.” His last moments of 
lucidity he spent in receiving the friends he bad summoned,— 
Roqueplan, Ludovic Halévy, Daru, Daugny, Crémieux, who 
met in his bedroom Flahavt, La Valette, and Rouher. He 
recognised them all, and held out his hand to them. “ How 
quickly it comes,” he whispered. Then he put that question 
which revealed the aims of the public man: “ What are they 
saying about it all in Paris P” Morny conversed with his wife 
for about an hour, and then bade his four little children 
good-bye. On March 7th, in the evening, people heard at the 
Tuileries that the Duke was dying. The Emperor and Empress 
hastened to his bedside. After they had entered his bedroom, 
and Napoleon, much moved, had taken his brother’s hand in 
his, Morny did not recognise him, The Empress knelt down 
and prayed. After half-an-hour’s waiting they both withdrew 
into the next room. The fever having subsided, Flahaut bent 
over his son’s bed. “The Emperor bas come; he is still here; 
don’t you wish him to come back?” “Yes, yes, I should 
like him to,” he murmured. Napoleon came into the room 
again. The bystanders bad stepped aside. In low voices the 
two brothers exchanged a few words. But the dying man 
again began to rave. The Emperor left the room sobbing aud 
hiding his eyes with his handkerchief. About one o’clock in the 
morning the death-struggle began. At seven o'clock, when 
the physician-in-ordinary to Morny came in, Henri having 
told him “The Duke is dying,” he and the physician softly 
came back to the illustrious patient to take a blister off him. 
At the same instant Morny softly sighed and expired. 

Speaking of the Duc de Morny, one might again fitly 
use the words uttered on the death of his great-grandfather, 
Talleyrand, “ He died like a well-bred man” (Il est mort en 
homme qui sait vivre). He was fortunate enough to make 
his exit from this world’s stage at a time still propitious to 
his reputation as an ever-lucky player. A mighty thrill ran 
over Europe, and the Imperial Government was speeding to 
ite ruin unawares. We cannot say it too often,—the last 
proof of skill on Morny’s part was to pass away in the 
nick of time. CLAIRE GERARD. 





AN EXEMPLAR OF DUTY.+ 
Tux Life of Sir John Ardagh is at least as well worth reading 
as any of the military autobiographies that have in recent 





* This account is borrowed from the unpublished journal of the Duke’s man, 
the manuscript of which is now in the possession of Baron de Behr, great- 
grandson of the Duchesse de Dino, and cousin of the Duchesse de Morny. 

¢ The Life of Major-General Sir John Ardagh. By his Wife, Susan, Countess 
of Malmesbury (Lady Ardagh). With Portraits and Ulustrations from 
Drawings by Sir John Ardagh. ndon: John Murray. [15s. uet.) 





years acquired a deserved popularity. His wife im her labour 
of love and duty has rendered a twofold service to the nation. 
The record of Ardagh’s career reveals the vast scope of the 
work done in obscurity by Staff officers who never receive 
from the public due credit for their indispensable services, 
and thus shows how much the country owes to men whose 
names it seldom hears, and what a great fund of public utility 
exists unknown to the people at large. It is good that just 
now, when the best characteristics of the Army and of some 
other public Services are obscured by party and other 
controversies, the truth should be exemplified that Great 
Britain owes a perpetual debt to the devotion and self- 
sacrifice of public servants, content to give their lives without 
stint to work that is never fully appreciated. 

This biography bas a further special value. It lays bare 
the inner working of the British system of government at 
the precise point where in the last crisis, that of 1899, it 
broke down. The eighteenth and nineteenth chapters, 
written with full knowledge atid remarkable judgment, give 
the true explanation of the fundamental error of 1899 :— 

“It is an axiom of sound State policy that diplomacy should 

keep step with national preparation for war, and it is perfectly 
true that, owing partly to the imperfect organisation of the 
Cabinet Committee of Defence, as then existing, partly to the 
imperfect recognition in the War Office of Intelligence work, and 
partly to other causes, thjs axiom was somewhat lost sight of ig 
the months preceding the South African War.” 
A great injustice was done when in the autumn of 1899 
the highest authorities, the Prime Minister and the 
Commander-in-Chief, informed the public that they had 
not had in advance full and accurate information with 
regard to the strength and armament of the Boer forces 
and their probable action in case of war. All this informa- 
tion bad been prepared for the Government by Sir Jobn 
Ardagh as part, a very small part, of his official duties. Yet, 
though this was proved to have been the truth, Ardagh waa 
left exposed to the reproach of a failure to perform his 
functions properly, and, even when that reproach had been 
removed, the Government took no such step as ought to have 
been taken to present Ardagh’s work in a true light, and to 
let the country know how faithful his service had been. 
High honours were conferred on others. He was passed over 
and allowed to be retired from the Army by the mechanical 
operation of the age clause. 

The volume is written in a noble spirit. The indignation 
against injustice which might well be the note of such a story 
has been controlled, and has to be divined by the reader. Thus 
the volume stands as the record of Wordsworth’s “ Happy 
Warrior” == 

“ Who, lifted high, 
Conspicuous object in a Nation’s eye, 
Or left unthought-of in obscurity,— 
Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not— 
Plays, in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value myst be won.” 





GEORGE GRENFELL.* 
Tuis volume supplements the biography of George Grenfell 
written by Sir Harry Johnston. That had for its primary 
subject the man of science and the explorer. It grew out of 
an original purpose to deal with these aspeets of Mr. Grenfell's 
work in a section of Mr. Hawker’s Life. It was found that an 
adequate treatment of the subject would not be possible if 
this method were followed. Hence the twobooks. Necessarily 
they overlap. George Grenfell was always a missionary, if he 
was not always an explorer. But sometimes the latter 
character predominated. For a time his formal connexion 
with the Missionary Society (Baptist) ceased. But there 
can be no doubt that had ap alternative choice ever been 
put before him—hbappily it never was—he would have 
preferred the Mission. Mr. Hawker hag given an account 
of his work as an explorer—rewarded, it will be remembered, 
by the award of the Royal Geographical Founder’s Medal 
in 1887—which will be satisfying to the ordinary reader; but 
of course the substance of his narrative is concerned with 
details of missionary labour. These are profoundly interesting 
and profoundly pathetic. Sorrow after sorrow came upon 
him as he laboured. He lost the wife married in February, 


—————————————— 








* The Life of George Grenfell, Congo Missionary and Ezplorer, By George 
Hawker. a B.T.3 (6s. net.) 
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1876, before a year was out. He lost child after child born to 
him in his second marriage. Friends and colleagues were 
taken from his side. But the crowning trouble of his life was 
one which, one cannot but think, need never have happened. It 
came from the fatal mistake of handing over the Congo to the 
rule of King Leopold. Of course it is easy to be wise after 
‘the event, and we have no right to impute even lack of sagacity 
to those who were responsible for the arrangement. But a 
mistake it was, probably the most costly of human life and 
suffering which has been made in the history of modern 
diplomacy. Grenfell hoped against hope that things would 
mend. He joined the Commission for the Protection of 
Natives, and withdrew from it when he found it to be a farce. 
In the end he was forced to the conclusion that the oppression 
of the country was due, not to ill-controlled underlings, but 
to the Government. “The State was responsible, and he 
defended it no more”; the discovery “ went far towards breaking 
his heart.” The people were dear to him, and though his 
religion was the great interest of his life, he was not one of 
those who can complacently look on while a nation perishes 
so long as their own Communion is dominant. 





PROFESSOR RAMSAY’S “TACITUS.” * 
AFTER an interval of five years, Professor Ramsay has given 
us the second and concluding volume of his translation 
of the Annals of Tacitus. In an introduction of seventy 
pages he discusses the subject of the book—made specially 
interesting by the notices of the Roman conquest of Britain— 
the style of the historian, his conception of his task, and 
other cognate matters. All this is excellently done; the 
examination of the peculiarities of style is particularly good. 
We ure inclined to doubt whether these books “ display the 
style of Tacitus in its best and maturest form.” Of course 
this is true if, as Professor Ramsay thinks, the very irregu- 
larities and anomalies of this style go far to give it its 
distinctive merits. Tacitus is certainly more “ Tacitean” 
than he is in the Histories, just as Carlyle is more “ Carlylean ” 
in Latter-Day Pamphlets than he is in The French Revolution, 
or, still more, than he is in his early essays contributed to 
the London and Westminster Review. Many readers prefer the 
“middle” style of the great Roman historian, just as they 
might prefer the middle style of the landscape painting of 
Turner. The annotation that accompanies the translation is 
commonly illuminating and helpful in a high degree. The 
notes on the British campaigns (XII., 31-36), for instance, are 
most instructive. Sometimes the annotator takes occasion to 
give us his opinions about present-day politics, as when he 
draws a parallel between Italian and British agriculture ; 
here, possibly, he does not take due account of the malignant 
influence of slavery. Always we find that the latest con- 
tributions to the knowledge of the subject have been duly 
utilised. 

The translation leaves nothing to be desired, if we except 
the principles which have been followed in making it. In 
accuracy it is all that could he expected from the eminent 
scholarship of the translator, reinforced as it has been by 
untiring industry. The lucidity of its style stands, of course, 
in singular contrast to the original. To have attempted any 
imitation of this original would have been rash indeed. The 
only question is whether some more distinction might not 
have been aimed at. The style of Gibbon, though it differs 
toto caelo from that of the Roman historian, yet leaves on 
the reader something of the same impression. Murphy, 
diffuse and untrustworthy as he is, may claim something of 
this merit. 





NOVELS. 
AS IT HAPPENED.+ 
THE fine workmanship and intimate familiarity with out-of- 
the-way historical bypaths shown in Mr. Ashton Hilliers’s 
Memoir of a Person of Quality raised high expectations, which 
have not been disappointed by As It Happened. To call it 
“a novel in a thousand,” in view of the thousands published 





+ * The Annals of Tacitus: an English Tra ion, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Maps. Books XI.-XVI. By George Gilbert Ramsay. London: John 
Murray. [15s. net. 


¢t As It Happened, By Ashton Hilliers. London: Hutchinson and Co, 


[6s.] 








every year, would certainly be no exaggeration of its merits, 
which are many and remarkable. To begin with, Mr. Ashton 
Hilliers is a man of wide knowledge, versed in all sorts of lore, 
historical and antiquarian. Yet his erudition is used as an 
ornament, and never leads him into mere arid pedantry. He 
has read many books, but none more intelligently than the 
book of human nature, and evidence of faithful study con. 
stantly emerges in reflections such as the excellent essay in 
miniature on personal magnetism :— 

“ A man and a woman !—the simplicity of the primal relation 

its necessity, its universality strike one silent. Yet narrowly 
considered, you shall find plentiful exceptions to its rule, the 
antique Rule of Two, deficiency upon this hand, excess upon the 
other, misfits that pass muster, sound workmanship tossed aside, 
Here, for example, stands me a natural good fellow, seemly, 
frank, and brave,a man’s man, and, what is more, a leader of 
men in whom, for some reason inexplicable, women see naught, 
with whom the good and the bad of the sex will have nothing to 
say or todo. And, here again, stands me his counterpart, a man 
whom men instinctively distrust, a little contemptible, shuffling 
rat of a fellow, say—or just poor ‘so-and-so,’ or, say again, a 
strapping, presuming mass of manhood with a manner objection- 
able to his kind; all’s one, big or little, he has sorcery, the touch 
incommunicable, and women, old and young, gentle and simple, 
good and bad alike, are sensible of the charm; both those who 
resist and those who yield must admit the mystic drawing.” 
But while such moralisings and reflections abound, they never 
interfere seriously with the progress of the story or the march 
of events. The time is the opening of the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century; the scene is successively laid in Madras, 
Chester, London, and Gibraltar; and whether he is dealing 
with the inner history of John Company, the perils of the 
road, or the intrigues of Ministers at Whitehall, Mr. Ashton 
Hilliers shows himself equally at home with his varying 
themes. He chooses for his central figure a typical Euglish. 
man, a middle-aged soldier, intrepid, incorruptible, efficient, and 
in strong contrast to the tainted, denationalised Anglo-Indians 
bred under the Company's régime. Major Wade Justin leaves 
India on a romantic mission, having accepted from his old 
Colonel—his deadliest enemy—on his deathbed the guardian- 
ship of his children. (It should be explained that Major 
Justin and Colonel Travis had been rival suitors, and that 
the lady, long since dead, had preferred the baser man.) 
Returning to England, Justin sets to work to find his wards; 
but the task is no sinecure. Susan Travis, on the death of an 
aunt, has gone to London and married an Irish adventurer, 
while Draycott, her brother, has taken to the road! Mr. 
Hilliers resorts freely to coincidence to effect a meeting 
between the young man and his benefactor, but we are not 
disposed to cavil ut his bandling of the law of chances in view 
of the extraordinarily interesting narrative of the theft of 
Lord Duddingstone’s cameos and the dramatic conversion of 
the young highwayman. Susan is a delightful ingénue, and 
it speaks volumes for the skill and sympathy of the author 
that her charm remains untarnished by her association with 
her ruffianly husband, who talks like Costigan and acts like 
Barry Lyndon. 

The story is long, but it has no longueurs. It demands careful 
reading, but no intelligent reader will want to skip a single 
page of a chronicle so rich in incident and humanity, and set 
forth in a style so engagingly compounded of scholarship and 
vivacity. Mr. Hilliers has his mannerisms, but they have 
a pleasant literary flavour, and there is nothing pseudo- 
archaic in his vivid presentment of the various phases of a 
stirring epoch. One rises from the perusal of As Jt Happened 
exhilarated by an entertainment which makes on the whole 
for optimism, and persuades us that there were Don Quixotes 
even in the eighteenth century. But Mr. Hilliers, though 
sound patriot, is far from painting rose-coloured portraits of 
his fellow-countrymen. “Old Q.” passes across the stage 
leaving a distinct whiff of brimstone behind him, and though 
good men come by their own in the long run, villains of all 
sorts are picturesquely prominent throughout the story. 





The ‘Half Moon.’ By Ford Madox Hueffer. (Eveleigh Nash. 
6s.)—Mr. Hueffer has contrived to transfer some of the charm 
which lives in the steep old streets of the town of Rye to the pages 
of his novel. The opening of the story is delightful, and the 
account of Hudson the navigator and his methods of selecting 
his shipmates is also most picturesque and convincing. The 
figure of the heroine, Anne Jeal, is, however, less successful. It is 
extremely difficult for the modern reader to persuade himself of 
the efficacy of Anne’s witchcraft, and the coincidence of Edward 
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Colman’s attacks of sickness with the sweating of Anne’s “ waxen 


man” is simply incredible. The end is also weak; and the 

it of Edward Colman’s Dutch wife, Magdalena, is too thinly 
outlined to make any definite impression on the reader. As a 
gories of richly coloured historical pictures, however, the book 
may be warmly commended. The description of Anne Jeal’s visit 
to London and sojourn in the Tower, and the account of her 
interview with James I., are instinct with the spirit of the 
earliest years of the seventeenth century. The momentary 
portrait of the King is particularly effective. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Hueffer will further extend his series of historical 
romances. He contrives with singular art to avoid the method of 
writing which Stevenson so happily described as “tusherie.” At 
the same time, there is nothing modern about his work, and the 


conversation of his characters never jars upon the reader. 


Johnny Gibb of Gushetnewk in the Parish of Fyketillim. By 
William Alexander, LL.D. (David Douglas, Edinburgh. 2s. net.) 
_This is a story of local Scottish life about the time of the 
Disruption. Mr. A. Mackie, who prefaces it with an introduction 
and appreciation, attributes its comparative obscurity to the very 
broad Scots in which it is written. (This, however, is the fifteenth 
edition.) We need not compare it with Mr. Barrie's work. It 
will suffice to say that an English reader who does not need, or, 
if he needs, does not object to using, a glossary will find much 
entertainment in it. 

Reapaste Novers.—Rose of the Wilderness. By S. R. Crockett. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A Galloway story, and as good as 
Mr. Crockett always makes his stories when his foot is on his 
native heath. Priscilla of the ‘Good Intent.’ By Halliwell 
Sutcliffe. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—This is well written, 
with some fine study of character, but the story drags a little. 
—Other Things than Love. By “Handasyde.” (Iutchinson 
and Co. 6€s.)—This story is not wholly to our liking, but it has 
merits. “Lord George” is a fine study.——The Quest. By 
Justus Miles Forman. (Ward, Lock, and Co, 6s.)—A story of 
the detection of crime. Many of the scenes are powerful ; the plot 
is not very good. Beyond. By Frank T. Bullen. (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.)—Mr. Bullen always interests, but what with the 
slaughter of whales, pirates, and innocent people, his story is a 
little gruesome. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this healing we notice such Book« of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


A New Way of Life. By J. St. Loe Strachey. (Macmillan and 
Co. 1s. net.)—As this little book is a reprint from our own pages, 
we can do nothing more than announce its appearance. We may 
illustrate its intention, however, by the following quotation from 
the introduction :— 

“Solomon tells us of a poor wise man who saved a city by his 
counsel. It hath often happened that a private soldier, by some 
unexpected brave attempt, hath been instrumental in obtaining 
a great victory. How many obscure men have been authors of 
very useful inventions, whereof the world now reaps the benefit ? 
The very example of honesty and industry in a poor tradesman 
will sometimes spread throuzh a neighbourhood, when others see 
how successful he is; and thus so many useful members are 
gained, for which the whole body of the public is the better. 
Whoever is blessed with a true public spirit, God will certainly 
put it into his way to make use of that blessing for the ends it 
was given him, by some means or other. And therefore it hath 
been observed in most ages, that the greatest actions for the 
benefit of the commonwealth, have been performed by the wisdom 
or courage, the contrivance or industry, of particular mon, and 
not of numbers; and that the safety of a kingdom hath often 
been owing to those hands from whence it was least expected.’ I 
can find no better introduction for the articles reprinted from the 
Spectator which make up this little book than the above quota- 
tion. It is to be found in Swift’s sermon on ‘ Doing Good,’ an 
epitome of patriotism which won the whole-hearted commenda- 
tion of Burke. It meets, I trust, the objection that may be 
brought against me that I am too insignificant a person to 
venture to address the nation on the need of a new way of life. 
Swift shows that no man can deem service to his country too 
high for his endeavour. May I suggest that what is true for 
the writer is true for the reader, and that those who give way 
to the feeling that they are too weak to affect the great march 
of events, and that all they can do is to submit in anxious 
acquiescence to the decrees of destiny, are guilty of a crime 
against the State? Such impotent pessimism is base. In 
patriotism as in every scene of life the victory is won in the 
spirit. If the nation with a single heart will determine that 
no matter what the sacrifice she will retain the command of 
the sea and all that goes with it, humanly speaking, there can 
be no doubt as to the result. All that is wanted is the will to 
will that no effort, moral or material, shall be neglected, which 
will secure the strength of the nation. ‘I'he material power of 








fleets is necessary, but it is not the one or the only thing 
necessary. It must be supported by the general resolve of the 
individuals who make up the State.” 































































In the Grip of the Trusts. By J.C. Haig. (Methuen and Co. 
Is. net.)—In this “ Story of 1914” we get a vivid picture of affairs 
in England as they will be after some years of a Tariff Reform 
Government. There is a General Election in 1910, and a Tariff 
Reform majority is returned. The Government begin with a: 
modest 2s. per quarter on corn. A bad harvest brings the 
farming interest into trouble, and the 2s. duty grows to 30s. 
A similar advance takes place all round; no interest will be left 
out, and each has to be satisfied at the expense of ‘the consumer. 
All this is familiar enough, but it becomes real when we find it 
in the shape of a vigorously told story. 


Swinburne: a Lecture. By J. W. Mackail. (The Clarendon 
Press, 1s. net.)—Swinburne, Matthew Arnold, and William 
Morris have helped to make the list of Oxford poets some- 
what more worthy of the University, and Professor Mackail 
has done well to make this formal appreciation of the greatest 
of the three. It is an admirable piece of criticism which it 
would be unprofitable to examine in detail. It abounds with 
good things,—many the lecturer’s own, some chosen with rare 
insight from the utterances of others. A brother-poet said of 
Swinburne, what might indeed have been said of himself—the 
words occur in a letter of William Morris—* Swinburne’s work 
always seemed to be grounded on literature, not on Nature.” 
Possibly an exception should be made. This is the passion for 
the sea which at one time in Swinburne’s poetical life might have 
been said todominate him. Here the poet came into direct contact 
with Nature. Something might have been said about it in this 
lecture. Swinburne’s chief literary weakness is patent enough. 
As Professor Mackail puts it, “language intoxicated him.” He 
made English words do what they had never done before; but 
sometimes their movements were almost antics. Yet as we read 
the intoxication seems to overpower us. It would be impossible 
to state definitely the meaning ; “the words are as a charm, but 
a charm of singular potency.” 





Writing the Short-Story. By J. Berg Esenwein, Lit.D. (Hinde, 
Noble, and Eldridge, New York. 5s.)—Mr. Esenwein is editor of 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, and when he tells us about the 
“rise, structure, writing, and sale of the modern. short-story ” we 
feel that we are being instructed by an expert. The book is 
eminently practical. Early in the volume comes a list of the 
seven “characteristics of the true short-story.” It is worth 
while to quote them: “A single predominating incident: a single 
pre-eminent character: imagination: plot: compression : organisa- 
tion: unity of impression.” These characteristics are commented 
on and illustrated by a number of interesting examples. Finally 
—this is a book which we do not pretend to criticise—the author 
condescends to some detailed instructions, commonplace, perhaps, 
but eminently useful, about selling the article when it is 
finished. He deals with the “pros” and “cons” concerning the 
literary agent, and with other matters. He even tells the aspirant 
that if the MS. shows signs of having gone on its travels before, 
he would do well to replace the tell-tale pages by new ones. 
On one imvortant matter he insists,—the contributions sent 
in are read. Indeed, he calculates that it costs American maga- 
zines a hundred thousand dollars annually to read contributions 
which are sent in and rejected This question of the reality of 
the judgment passed on unsolicited work extends to all periodical 
literature, and is not a little obscure. Doubtless the magazine 
has more opportunity of doing the work well than the daily, or 
even the weekly, journal. The writer of this notice may give an 
experience of his own. He wrote at the request of the proprietor 
an article for a certain magazine and sent it to the editor. It 
was returned as “unsuitable to the magazine.” The proprietor 
intervened, and it appeared, not without approval. What are the 
chances of acceptance? it may be asked. How it is in the United 
States we know not, but the editor of an English magazine told 
the writer that the average of acceptances of unsolicited articles 
was less than five per cent. 


Literary By-Paths in Old England. By Henry C. Shelley. 
(Grant Richards. 103. 6d. net.)—The men of letters of whom 
Mr. Shelley writes—he comes, we gather, from America—are 
Spenser, Sir Philip Sidney, William Penn, Thomas Gray, Gilbert 
White, Goldsmith, Burns, Keats, Thomas Carlyle, and Thomas 
Hood. A final chapter is given to “ Royal Winchester,’ and in 
this we have some references to Izaak Walton, Jane Austen, and 
Pope. Penn is the only doubtful name in this list, and it is easy 
to imagine special reasons for including it. Otherwise, Milton 
might very well have taken his place. What we have is distinctly 
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attractive. Mr, Shelley has taken pains with each subject; has 
brought his personal observation to bear on each scene—he notes, 
for instance, that you can see from Stoke Poges Windsor Castle 
and the “antique towers ” of Eton—and collected carefully, when 
occasion served, local tradition. The volume is amply illustrated 
with photographs of the places described. We should have liked 
to see representations of the men as well as of the places which 
are associated with them. 


Sir Redvers Buller. By Lewis Butler. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
8s. 6d. net.)—This volume is reprinted, with additions, from the 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps Chronicle, and is the work of an ex-officer 
of the regiment. It is a loyal and affectionate account of a 
soldier who did excellent service for his country, and leaves no 
room for adverse criticism. 


The Cambridge Colleges. By R. Brimley Johnson. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a little book which can be most 
conveniently carried in the pocket, measuring five inches by three, 
and weighing a few ounces. And it contains a great deal of 
useful and isteresting matter, a map of Cambridge and more 
than twenty drawings of College localities among them. 


The English Vegetable Garden. Written by Experts. (Country 
Life Office. 8s. 6d. net.)—This is likely, as one might suppose 
from the title, to be a most useful volume. It tells us how to 
grow familiar things to the best advantage, and it tells also 
—there is no chapter mere worthy of note—how to grow some 
things which are not familiar. Here is a list of “ Vegetables 
Neglected in English Gardens,”—cardoon, chicory, salsify and 
scorzonera, aubergine or egg-plant, and sugar-corn. 
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Aldington (M.), Meg of the Salt Pans, cr 8vo 
Andom (R.), The Runaways, er 8vo (Greening) 
Batson (Mrs. S.), The Gay Paradines, cr 8vo (S. Paul) 
Besant (A.) and Leadbeater (C. W.), Occult Chemistry, 8vo 

(Theosophical Pub, Soc.) net 
Bevan (J. O.), The Genesis and Evolution of the Individual Soul, er 8vo 


(Williams & Norgate) net 
Blyth (J.), Liberty of Love, er 8vo.. F. V. White) 
Burgin (G, B.), The Slaves of Allah, cr 8vo (Huteninet 
Coc — o. . ), Law of Private Railway 


Sidings and Private Traders’ 
sees (Stevens & Sons) 
Cengase ‘. ). The Conversion of Con Gregan, “and other Stories, er 8vo 
(Hutchinson) 
Crawfurd (0), The League of the White Hand, er 8vo...(Chapman & Hall) 
Cubitt or .), Unfair Play, cr 8vo (J. Ousel 
Davies (Q.), Between Time Poems, cr 8vo.... 
Davison Modern Homes, imp 8vo 
Denbow (R. r ’ The Soul’s Awakening, cr 8vv .... 
Debson (W. G. ), Death Duties, 8vo 
Douglas (James), Adventures in London, 8vo 
Ferrero (G.), Character and Events of Roman History, 8vo. 
ame me .), The Musical Examinee, 4to 
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Francis J. C.), Notes by the Way, to 
Francis (M. E.), Galatea of the Wheatfielii, cr 8v (Methuen) 
Friedliinder (L.), Roman Life and Manners un: ne the ic cane 
Vol, I., cr 8vo ...... utledge) 
Garnett (L. M. J.), The Turkish People, ‘Bro. .(Methuen) net 
‘Gonnard (P.), The Exile of St, Helena, 8vo : .(iteinemann) net 
by (B.), The Chippendales, cr 8vo .. sonacianias ...(S. Paul) 
C. C,), Christ aud the Eastern Soul, “cr Svo “(Uawin) net 
al (E.) and Shafer (O. F.), Great Suffragists and Why, cr 8vo(Drane) net 2 
Huneker (J. J Bgoists, cr 8vo (T. W. Laurie) net 
Jobuson (G. W. & L. A.), Josephine E. Butler: Memoir (Arrowsmith) net 
Jones (D.), The Pronunciation of English, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Save (H. W.), The Climate of Strathpeffer, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 
ruger Ae The Papacy: the Idea and its Exponents, cr 8vo (Unwin) net 
acer ), General 'ext-Book of Elementary Algebra. cr 8vo (Blackie) 
Lee (T. H.), St. Katharine's Day and A eperes | Romance ; Two Plays, 


er 8vo .. (Drane) 
Lowndes Gis. B. j; “Studies in Wives, cr 8¥0.. (Heinemann) 
, Sixpenny Pieces, cr 8vo (Lane 
, Faucy O’Brien, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall 
lish Literature in the 19th Century, 8vO “. be net 
. G.), The Condition of England, er svo .........(Methuen 
,A Very Doubtful Experiment, cr 8vo (V 
rom Zoroaster to Christ, cr8vo ... 
O'Neill ( ms The Lady in the White Veil, er 8vo 
Our Church’s Work in India, cr Svo Olip /6 
ie eearg rer (O.), Primitive Christianity, Vol. II. (Williams & ee net 10/6 
Phillips (J.), The History of Pembrokeshire, 8vo ... .(E. 8 Yok) net 12/6 
Praegar (BR. L.), Tourist’s Flora of the West of Ireland. er ‘8v0 
ges & Figgis) not 38/6 
Bewpele | (H. D.), Round the Lake Country, cr 8vo ae | Pk | net 5/0 
y Ek the British Explosives ve 4to 0 ee net 15, 
Soterte Cub) . D.), The Backwoodsmen, or 8vo ...,... .(Ward & Lock) 60 
meee (T, K.), The Precious Metals, cr 8vo . 
eae | (G. M.), A Modern Goddess, er 8vo .. 
— bay B) Miss Pilsbury's Fortune, er 8v 
44 Teaching of Jesus about the Futu: 
, Frank Burnet, cr 8vo.......... 
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Tempkins (F. C.), Court Tennis, lémo ............. eseneaeesnnes Lippincott) net 
Dwain (art , Is'Shakespeare Dead ? cr Svo (pp 


Fives K.), Cousins and Others, cr 8vo ( 
alton (G. L.), Practical Guide Wild Flowers and Fruits (Lippincott) net 6/0 
‘Warren (M Ha) 


M. B.), Peter-Peter: a Romance, cr 8vo (Harper) 6/0 
‘Watson (Sir C. M.), Life of Major-Gen. Sir C. W. Wilson (J. Murray) net 15/0 
‘White (P.), The House of Intrigue, cr Svo......... (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
‘Whitelaw (D.), Moon of Valleys, er 8vo (Geening 6/0 
‘Williamson (W. H.), A Family of Influence, er 8vo, 6/0 
Wright (P.), A Three Foot Stool, 8vo . (Smith & filer) | 6/0 
Xydis (C), Yandbook on Tacheometrical Surveying, ‘Bro (Spon) net 6/0 
Youvatshev (I, P.), The Russian Bastille, cr 8vo......(Chatto & Windus) net 7/6 
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LIBERTY’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 
PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 
DENT’S WATGHES AND CLOCKS. 
Three Grand Prizes and Geld Medal, Fraaco- 
a Exhibition. The euly Grand Prize awarded 
a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, aud Chro- 


bametara. The ouly Grand Prize awarded for 
Begul ronograp.s, and 











Liberty & Co., Ltd. 
~ BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING 








Ships’ WT CATAL 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application, 
E. DENT and CQ, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, er 4 Royal Exchange, E.0. 





TRADE-Maui. 





THE LARGEST STOCK 
of 


GENUINE ANTIQUES 


Telephones: 


4152 
GERRARD ; 4153 


Telegrams: 
REQUIRABLE, 
London. 


IN LONDON 


We have recently acquired several fine panelled 
rooms in the Sir Wren 
and Grinling Gibbons. These have now been 


fitted in the new extension to our 


style of Christopher 


showrooms. 


GILL & REIGATE, 
73. 75 77, 79 81, 83, and 85 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
THOMAS & SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. W. 


HAMPTON S 


ARE NOW SHOWING THE 
LATEST DESIGNS 
IN 
FURNISHING FABRICS 
FOR CURTAINS AND COVERINGS 


Please write for New Catalogue, 
sent free on request. 


HAMPTON S$ 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 
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ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 
tious of the Company extend to the followiug, among other 


hee Insurance :— 
FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 


Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Disease, 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Piate Giass and Haili-storm. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policies, 
and undertakes the duties 
Trustee and Executor, 


THE DIRECTORS INVITE APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS ON AND 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS, 





Prospecthses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Ageuts. BOBEBT LEWIS, Geueral Mauager. 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 
ACCIDENTS OF Att kINDs, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,600,090, 
@ CORNHILL, LONDON. A. Vian, Secretary. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO; Av» Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles, 











MONTE FIANO ; Au Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”—Stratamone (Ear or). 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.”—Francis P, H., M.D., &. 
For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Mecsrea. MORRISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 
8 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 











APPOINTMENTS VAOANT AND WANTED. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER in FRENCH, who 
will be Head of the Department. The appointment is open to Men and 
Women equally, and will take effect at the beginning of the Michaelmas Term, 

Applications, with thirty copies of testimonials, should be sent, vot later 
than June 19th, to the Secretary, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary. 

EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, LONDON, , 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER in LATIN, who 
will be Head of the Department. The appoiutment is open to Men and 
Women equally, and will take effect at the beginning of the Michaelmas Term. 

Applications, with thirty copies of testimonials, should be sent, not later 
than June 19th, to the Secretary, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
GOLDSMITHS' COLLEGE. 
TBAINING DEPABTMENT. 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 

A Lecturer (Man) in Evgiish Language aud Literature will be needed in the 
above Department in September, 1909. Initial salary between £190 and £250, 
according to attainmeuts and experience. 

Applications should be received by June 9th.—Full particulars can be 
obtuned from the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross. 


RerAt HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 

ENGLEFIELD GBEEN. 

(University of London.) 

The GOVERNORS will shertly APPOINT a LADY as STAFF LECTURER 
in PRENCH, who will be expected to come into residence in October.—Appli- 
cations, with four copies of testimonials, should be sent by June 10th to the 
PRINCIPAL, from whow all particulars may be obtaiued. 

ATHARINE LADY BERKELEY’S GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL, WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE, GLOS.—The HEAD-MASTER- 

SHIP of this r nised Secondary Mixed School is VACANT, The Governors 

will proceed in July to appoint a Mead-Master, who must be «a University 

Graduate, and who will take up his duties in September. Applisstions to be 

sent in before the let July.—For forms and particulars, apply to the Clerk, 
H. GOLDING IAM, Solicitor, Wotton-under-Edge. 


RIDGNORTH GIRLS’ PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL.— 

WANTED, for September, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. Initial 

salary £110, or equiv lent and traiaing or experieuce essential.— 
Apply, Miss ANDERSON, High School, Bridgnorth, Sulop. 

ITERARY SECRETARY REQUIRED by the Editor 

of an important weekly publication. Must be young and energetic. 

Shorthand indispensable.—Reply by letter, stating experieuce (if any) and 


salary required, to 1061, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, E.C, 
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e LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL REQUIRES the services of PERSONS 
competent to develop aud co-ordinate the work of CHILDREN'S CARE 
COMMITTEES responsible for the selection and feoding of necessitous 
children in districts throughout Loudon. Applicants should have had eon- 
siderable experieuce in secial work with special reference to children, and 
should possess organising ability. 

The persovus appointed will be required to give their whole time to the 
duties of the office. 

‘Khe appointments will be of a temporary nature, and the salary will be 
£2 5a. a week 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained upon 
application from the EDUCATION OFFICRKR, London Connty Council, 
Kducation Offices, Victoria Embaukment, W.C., to whom they must be 
returned not later than 11 a.m. on Thursday, 3rd June, 1909, accompanied by 
copies of not fewer than three testimonials of recent date. 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed * Provision of Meals,” 
and a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment, €. L. GOMME, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
24th May, 1909. 


O OUNTY BOROUGH OF CROYDON. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL 
of the POLYTECHNICS at a salary of £300 per annum. rising by two biennial 
increments of £25 to £350, subject to percentage deduction under the Corpora- 
tion a Scheme. 

The didate appointed will be required to devote the whole of his time 
to the duties ef his office, and will be responsible for the development and 
organisation, the discipline, and the educational efficiency of the instruction 
given in the Polytechuics. 

The instruction at the Polytechnics is for the most part given in the evening 
and there are Classes in Scieuce, Art, Trade, Comwmercial, Building, an 
Domestic Subjects, and in Mechanical and Electrical Eugineering. 

The Principal will also be required to take part in superintendiug any other 
Evening Classes established by the Committee, aud to advise and assist the 
Committee in the co-ordination of all Evening Classes. 

Candidates must not be over 45 years of age, and must hold University or 
other professional qualifications. 

_A list ef classes held in the Polytechnics, together with a form of applica- 
tion and statement of duties, may be obtaived from the uudersigued, to whom 
applications, accompanied by copies of not more than three testimonials of 
recent date, must be sent not later than the 26th June, 1909. 

JAMES SMYTH, Clerk to the Committee, 

Education Office, Katharine Street, Croydon, 

17th May, 1999. 


((ounTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


The WEST RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE are rei to 
RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the post of ORGANISING MIST ESS for 
MODERN LANGUAGES (French and German). The work of the Organisin 
Mistress will consist chiefly ia visiting Secondary Schools in order to assi 
aud supervise the Medern Language work. She will also be required to take 
charge of certain Teachers’ Classes in Modern Languages, 

Commencing salary £250 per annum. 

Applications, addressed to the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, Secondary 
Branch, County Hall. Wakefield, should arrive not later than Monday, 
June 14th, and should be made upon a special Form, which can be obtained on 
application. 
= apahemmatiabes So POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 

MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, 8.W. 











The GOVERNING BODY INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of 
GYMNASTIC MISTRESS. Applicants must have been trained in Sweden to 
teach remedial gymuastics and theory of movements. Morning engagement. 
Salary £100, non-resident. Duties commence in September.—Forms of Appli- 
cation (which must be returned not later than ay Silst), together with 
memorandum of duties, may be obtained from the SECRETARY by sending 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope, 


TNIVERSITY OF 
J CHURCH HOSTEL (for WOMEN STUDENTS).—The COUNCIL 
INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post of WARDEN, to commence Septem- 
ber. Salary £100, with board and residence.—Apply before June 15th to Sec., 
Rev. J. B. 8. BARBATT, 1 Buckingham Crescent, Victoria Park, Manchester, 
y\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners, No premium 
required. Term of Indeutures, 4 years,—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Bumingham, 














EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YOBK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W, 


Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
One Reid Scholarship in Arte, value £31 10s, first year, 
third years. 
One Old Pupil’s Scholarship in Arts, value £20 for two years, 
One Pfeiffer Scholarship im Science, annual value £48, tenable for three 
years, will be awarded on the results of the Examiuation to be held in June. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. 

The Course includes full preparation fer the Exawinatious for the Teaching 

Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 
tudents are admitted to the Trainiug Course in October and in January. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of £20, and a 
limited number of grants of £10, are offered for the Course begiuning in 
October, 1909. 

They will be awarded to the best Candidates holding a Degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT before 
July lst, 1909. 


U* IVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 
Director—Dr. H. P. ALLEN, M.A. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN MUSIC. 

Five or more Scholarships, two of which will be in Composition, and three 
or more in Pianoforte, Singing, Viglin, Violoncello, or Orgun, will be offered 
for Competition on July 6th next. e Scholarships entitle to Free Instruction, 
Principal Teachers in the above subjects:—Composition, Dr. Allen; Piano- 
forte, Mr. B. Howard-Joues ; Singing: Mr. J. Cawpbell McIunes; Violin : Mr, 
J. 8. LiddJe and Mr. A. J. Slocombe; Violoncello: Mr. B. Patterson Parker; 
Organ: Mr. W. D. Boseley.—Full particulars may be obtained on application 
to the TUTORIAL SECRETARY, University College, Reading, 


7s. second and 
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DINBURGH VACATION COURSES in FRENCH 
and ENGLISH, from 28th July to 28th August, within the UNIVERSITY 
of EDINBURGH. Distia French Professors from Paris, » and 
Staff of Six Teachers from —_ Literature, Phonetics, Com- 
position, &c, Fee for 62 Lectures and Lessons, £2.—For Programmes, &., 
apply to the Hon. Secy., Prof. KIRKPATRICK. "University. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 





Chairman - Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
ead-Mistress : — MOWB ° 
104 guineas a Ent Schol — in June. 





Fees from a 
UR BOARDING- HO 

Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. 

Mrs. Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. 


SES. Fees 40 to 80 gu 
Mrs, J. 8. Thomas, The i High House. 
Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down 
All particulars from the HON. SEC. 





‘apap, # HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
LEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 
Head. Slsteens— bien G. TARLETON YOUNG, M. A. (Dublin) 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; es and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 ley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss F LOBENCE } . DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A,, 109 Colmore Kow, Birmingham. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
isitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHLOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Special terms for Officers’ Daughters. Excellent Education, with special atteu- 
tion to Languages, English,and Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs, 
per year. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 
TWO WARDSHIPS, value £45 each, VACANT in JULY. 
Open to Fatherless Daughters of Officers, Civil Service, and Clergy. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 








ee ee 
T MONIO +. asiroo 
D, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (fi {formerly Tadworth), 3.E.B, 
HOME SOBO0k FOR LIMITED 
Boccient Educati om HUMEES, OF cinta, 





Large Staff of Resident 8 
for Languages, A usic, Englis nastics, &c. pocialiats 
SpecLaL GEPARTMI T FOR JUNIORS, Lomas Protessons, 





Principals: 
eee yy Tripos; Miss BERVON. 


Pr PP 
oe Ls 
CES 8 TLL OXFORD 
TEAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, - 

by the Board of Education, and by the 

Oxford Univecaity Delegacy for Secondary Training. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD 

ot P A (Late Seem tat te een, a ew tony University) 

: en ‘or the Oxford an ndon Teach D 
ridge Teachens’ Certificate, the Geography Diploma, now vf ploma, the 
of Canterbury . age to teach Theology. Fees for the Three Terms don 

ts) ips o! ™m open to Students with 

entry, There is +p Fand. we 0 See os 


T. MARY'S COLLEGE, ADDINGTON, 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWEL 
(late Head-Mistress = 














irls’ Grammar School, -* and Principal of 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE tor Seconds College) 
1) ‘or oudary Teachers. Pre 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Cortifearc, 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a term. Soe, = 6 10s. to £3 10s. a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


VHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
Paddingto Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of S, Mary's College, 
addington. 
idential College providing a year’s professional tmining for secon 








=. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College),and Miss POTTER. 


Home Comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. —Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Teeny 
geod education. Special atteutiou to de to rincipal : 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Cortifieate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
PUBLIC 


IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ 
DAY mags TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince's Park. Head- 
istress: Miss RHYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house 
adjoining the School is now open as a Boarding-House, under the personal 
supervision of the Head-Mistress and her Sister. —Prospectus on application, 


LAtsreran, HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
i 
































HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

ss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils Pea for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


S* PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 





HAMMERSMITH.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 

HOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholar- 

ships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition Fees.—Particulars 
may be obtained on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School. 


HF IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


SUMMER TERM MAY TO JULY 27rH, 1909. 


K ELLEFIEULD, » tread. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Audrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations. Splendid record of health. Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD’ S, SUR- 
BITON HILUL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
SSEUX. The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, June 2ist. 


T. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board, Head-Mistress: Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough 
Modern Education, combined with careful individual attention. Large 
peviee- -fields for a cricket, tennis, &¢,—Prospectus on application to 


e HEAD-MISTBESS 
UDOR HAUL L SCHOOL. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Commente for 50 years at Forest Hill, S.E.) 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 








4ru 

















TALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallase rx: Demon mivutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head- tress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School Po Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation 

for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, 
information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings. 


ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Pep education on modern lines. Every care taken of the pu 
well-being. — For cI apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWLN, 
St. Alban s School, The Green, Marlborough. 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 

AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

horthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 

rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
t central position.—25 Regent Street, London, 3. W. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 

retical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, tau a Frenchman. 

orpente ne: Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LIL UGHES JONES, 
Y PEERS, F.B.HS. See Prospectus, 























Fo a The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoa 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various Schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may - obtained oa 
application to Miss M. H. ‘WOOD, Cambridge Training College 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Boy — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, , Principals — A, 

ANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Liver mnuasium), Mrs, 

ALEXANDER with Lecturers and Assistants, O rH ‘o train Educated 

Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, includiug Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gym 

Physiology, Hygiene, ~ and ee Nursing. Gold aud —— Medals, 

to 








= Diplomas, award and Colleges 
lied with qualitied teachers. 
ALTH STUDENTS,— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 


iene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bey, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

387 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to become Sanden of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Danghters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


aaa EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated) 


instruction in H 

















TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the 
of Education. William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, _ 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals. BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIBLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildin Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if ir Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


LANDFORD HOUSE, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 


Good Modern Education offered to the Daughters of Gentlemen, and a 
happy, refined home, in particularly healthy, ay locality a short distance 
from London. House extensive NSon. G: um, Hockey, 
Tennis, kc.—Principal, Miss STEEL JOH 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUEB- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references. 


N OFFICER'S WIFE RECOMMENDS a SCHOOL 
for GIRLS of high social standing, situated 40 minutes out of London, 
within a park of acres, Unusual advantages for Art, Languages. Ou 
sports.—Mrs. A., care of A, Large, 39 Louis Street, Spring Bank, Bank, Hull. 


| GATHORNE WILSON, M.A. and Mrs. WILSON 
e receive BOYS and GIBLS, ages 6 to 10) yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 
School: Westholme, Hunstanton-on-Sea. Climate: dry, invigorating, and espe- 
cially healthy for children. House on cliffs facing West. Thorough grounding, 
home comforts, entire charge. No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus. 


T. GEORGE’S SCHOOL  (Co-education). 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in JULY. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, St. George's School, Harpenden. 


Chairman, Sir 


























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—The next 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 

IONS will be held on July 8th, and two following days.—Applications 
should be made at once to the BURSAR, 
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SCH OOL, 
NEAR READING, 
School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty- five acres of park and playing- 
fields ; swimming bath, laboratories, * 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
formation, al apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 
Kae SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


woman EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY l4th, 


[> 2 nena 
[rte et ows PARK 








uae 
Di Meoucolars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


T PAUL’S SCHOOL. 
An EXAMINATION for filling about TWENTY VACANCIES on the 
Foundation will be HELD on TUESDAY, June 22nd, and following days.— 
Fo ‘or WS! of the Examination application should he — to the Bursar, 
8. BEWSHER, St. Paul’s School, Hammersmith Road, 


ING’ s COLLEGE TT OOOL 
EDON COM 


WIMB MMON 
EXAMINATION for FOUR ASUNIOR and TWO SENIOR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, JULY 5th and 6th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


> oe LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 
MOULTON AND OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS IN JULY. 


eee 

ATH COLLEGE. — An EXAMINATION will be 

GIVEN on JUNE 29th, at which Ten Scholarships, in value from 

215 to £80 a year, will be awarded. Redu fees for Sons of Clergy and Officers 
in the Army and Navy.—Apply to the BURSAR, Bath College. Bath. 


Hy Freie tue DUKE. OF DE COLLEG E. 
8. 

















President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 

WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Ragby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &, 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Term BEGAN May 7TH. 


L a PD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JULY 7th and 8th. 

Three Open Scholarships, one Clerical Scholarship, four Clerical Exbibi- 
tions, and several Warden’s Nominations will be awarded. Age limit 15 on 
x aoe 30th, 1909.—For particulars apply to the Rev. THE WARDEN, 

Trinity College, Glenalmond, N.B. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TIONS, June Ist, 2nd, and 8rd. One of £87, five or more of £50, five 

or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum, Faber Exhibition of £12 
awarded to boy who does best in Saeeation. Council Nominations, value 
£12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtaina 
Scholarship. —For particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER or SECRET. ARY. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


an situated near the Moors. ” enstan Scholarships to the Univer- 
NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN TUESDAY, 2lst September, 1909. 
Heai-Master. C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough syste- 
matic education bom ¥ oe yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think 
and observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected. 
Ontdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Private Schools in March. 
Warden, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, o to Boys under 15 on June Ist, 

will be held in the first week of June.—Further information can be obtained 
from the Reverend the HEA D- )-MASTER, , School E House, Sherborne, Dorset. 

eevee AGE SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed). Healthy 


situation. Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, in vew and 























excellently a buildings. Extensive playing fields, Liberal diet. 
Moderate fees trated Prospectus on application to BR. G. McCKINLAY, 


B.A., Head-Master. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JUNE 29th and 30th. 
At least Six Scholarships and Exhibitions from £80 to £20 will be offered. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JUNE 23rd, 24th, and 25th to fill up not less 

than seven dential and two non-Residential SCHOLARS IPS, and 

also some Ex eee —For particulars apply, by letter, to the BUESAR, 
Little Dean's Y: Ww. 


QUTTON “PREPARATORY _ SCHOOL, § SURREY.— 
The Head-Master, A. W. F. BUTTY, M.A. (Sherborne and New 
College, Oxford), RECEIVES a limited number of BOARDERS for preparation 
for the Public Schools and Osborne.—For terms and Prospectus apply to 


Park House, Sutton. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — 
FIFTEEN ~_-_ ~~ (£55-2£10.) 
UNE 30th to JULY 2nd, for Classics, Maths. Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOB SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Scieuce 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN,M.A. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. —T En SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, v g fro to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition ou July Ist an 2 EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will 
be awarded at the same tim 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 

















HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXAMINATION on June 8th, 9th, and l0th—At least EIGHTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £80 to r annum, eaneng Two 
ships for Sons of Members of the GueirOyiaN sot ETY Scholar- 
ships for CANDIDATES for the 5 One Due. FRANCIS WYLLIE 
OLARSHIP of £20, tenable for aan ears, the Second of Three 
[aoe Scholarships, recently founded by LORD Ja siMES OF a 
each of the Samay of -_ r aunum, tenable for three with ‘erence 
for boys born, edue or residing in HEREFOR SHIRE. Also some 
HOUS EXHIBITIONS — For particulars apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. 


A LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 10th and 
llth, ry for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior 
Platt) of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and 
open to Boys. under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt 
and House Scholarships are tenable ane. ne particulars may be 

had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 
E DINBURGH, 


ETTES COLLEGE, 


There will be a COMPETITION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (the amounts 
of which will be deducted from fees) on 8th and 9th JULY, for Boys between 
11 and 14—Applications for Particulars of Open ve and for Pros- 
pectuses, &c., for admission in September, to addressed to SECRETARY. 


fI\HE RED HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP, £50 per annum, 

for capable all-round Boys of 10 Fe old and under, will 

for at THE RED HOUSE, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, on Jul 

at Oxford) Usual fee, £100.—C. C. LEMPRIERE. BA. (late 
xford). 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, OOLWYN BAY. 
ead-Master. T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
—— = ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP will be held about 


For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity toall. The came are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions te the oe provided 
by the endowment. —Partioulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM— 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematica, 

and Theology commences at 9 a.m. on WEDNESDAY, Juve 16th.—For 
rticulars apply to the SECRETARY of EXAMINATIONS, University 


fices, Durham. 
ae 8 SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 


JULY Ist and 2nd, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER before June 15th. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination, 8th, 

9th, and 10th June. Two Scholarships of £100 p.a., two of £30 p.a., two 

of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships entitling fa exemp- 

tion from the payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for competition. — 
For particulars apply to the HEAD- MASTER, School House, ‘Tonbridge. 


ANCING COLLEGE, SHOREHAM, SUSSEX.— 
SEVEN EXHIBITIONS (Classical, Modern, and Choral) will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on JUNE 30th, JULY Ist, 2nd. Candidates 


must be under 14 years of age on July lst.—For further particulars apply to 


the HEAD-MASTER. 
UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD in JULY, 1909, beginning Tuesday, 6th, 
when Scholarships ranging in value from £70 to £308 t will be competed for. 


For further information apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Oundle School, 


Northants. 
IGGLES WICK SCHOO L— 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be OFFERED on 
JUNE 16th. Examination at Giggleswick, in London, or at Preparatory 
Schools.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, 


Yorkshire. 
ERK HAMSTED SCHOOL, 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, P Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
rticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


ELIXSTOWE.— PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — Mr. 
__C. D. PRIDDEN, M.A., Rosslyn House, prepares Boys for Entrance and 
at any of the Public Schools, = for the Royal 
— — 2. on application, or from Mr. R. J. EVOR, M.LA., 
22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
S.o.09 ©. be« 


I PS WICH 8 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION. 


Three Entrance Scholarships, tenable at School House, are Offered for 
Competition. Value (about £25) reducing cost of board and tuition to 
4) guineas per avpum. Examination on July Ist, and following days. 

Also one “ Pemberton” Scholarship, and one “John Henry Bartlet” 
Scholarship, value £15 each, tenable with above, will be competed for. 

_ Apply, 1 BAD. MASTER, S "School | House, Ipswich. 


PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A.Oxon. 
University, Army and Navy, and p 
ships and Leaving Exhibitions. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 
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HE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM— 

Founded 1864. SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC 

OOLS and OSBORNE. It is well known for its beautiful buildings. 
16 acres of grounds, gravel soil. Ten miles from London. Exceptional 
advantages for small boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


OVER COLLEGE.—President: H.R.H. the PRINCE 
OF WALES, K.G. Visitor: The Right Hon. LORD BRASSEY, 

B. SCHOLARSHIPS—£20-£60—and EXHIBITIONS for SONS of 
OFFICERS and CLERGY, by Common Entrance Exam., July lst-2nd, with 
two higher papers 3 supplied t by the Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 














FOREIGN. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's. yoy for Army, Civil Service, Se Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PHUPLIERS, 

VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 

gymnastics and mee. instruction ay. given -' eee 
dancing. ‘Work is a. moron yh Soon © le ee. 
















































WITZERLAND.—Villa Praestana, Zollikon.—ZURIOH. 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
Thorough Tuition in Tonemass PinkiGsracn, Pecwiaa Fi h, Italia: 

on -German, Parisian-Freneh, n), 
Literature, &c. Individual training. High moral, intellectual, 
artiatic, aud hygienic pifuence Beautiful and bracing situation on sunny 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Extensive Pine- Woods. 
GAMES, Swimming, Skating, &c. Highest References (English and others). 
For Prospectus and all culars, address— 
THE LADY PRINCIPALS, 
Villa Praestana, Zollikon, Zirich, Switzerland. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY BECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French mpidly uired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical nch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CONNICK, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 
spoken. Beantiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


























































SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, haviug an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selectiou by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishmeuts. hen writiug 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to ya. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Canuon Streot, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


DUCATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Bogland or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have beon closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Mesars. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
bave personally Yo . ’ 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone 1136 City. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, BR. J: BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northam beriand Avenue, W.C. 

















YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PA'TIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, ‘Velegraphie 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectnses of the lending, Seheoks, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE O CHARGE, Please state 
upils’ ages, loeakty preferred, and approximate school fees 
Resired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bre COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and roy 


Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (l) 0: 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 507 security. * 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10 ‘to 30%. —F (2) In 
particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN. tan fal 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., kers: Bank of oat 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. MA, 


ALPILEPSY.—TO MEDIOAL ADVISHRS—A toy 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghuli, Lancashire, -" 

erected and emerges for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Bren 
— , ~~, 4 e — “er * oben. “Bowie ane Pains and Gand my 
illiards, wn Tennis, Cricke' w ~ 1, RISE 

2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, vy W. G Woo 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Stree 

Holborn, W.C, Established 10 years. Tel.: 4958 Central. Well-Eane : 

——— 2 am a ‘supplied, Advice on TRAININGS 
Speciality. ven on every bran 

Apply SECRETARY. oc shite aot emplorment-s 


TREBWRITING WANTED 
i k rred. i manifoldine 
— Miss NICHOLSON, 13 iad Game ee No manifolding, 


presweitina. 


Authors’ Manuscript, Letters, Notices, &c., typed at 10d, usand 
words. Manifold copies at 5d. i thousand words.—Mr, A. on CRoLe 3 


Penwortham Road, Streatham, 
. 


URREY FOWLS.—The Table Fowl for the picure, 
kD being far superior to all others in delicacy of flavour. 7s. 6d. per 
trussed and carriage paid. Careful attentjon given to cleanliness and packing’ 
Many unsolicited testimonials, and first prizes at Norfolk Fat Stock Shows, 
Also New-Laid Eges.—RUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk. 

UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

_ House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES, 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by pam en 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, It 
forwarded by post, value per retarn, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


| oe RECORDS, PEDIGREES, MEMOIRS, &c, 

PRINTED under — supervision, and searches made where MS, ig 
incomplete. Write for Estimates and all Particulars.—-GERRARDS LTD, 
(The Westminster Press), Producers of Printing of Distinction, at 41k, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 


O YOUR FEET ACHE? If so, use Marshall's Foot 
: Tonic, ‘* PEDESTRINE,” For all Relaxed, Swollen, Tender Conditions 
its action is simply magmeal. It cools, comforts, and enables the foot to resist 
boot pressure. A trial will convince. 1s. 3d. and 2s, 6d. per bottle, post-free, 
—MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinghall Street, E.C. 












































SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 
1717s—NORWEGIAN and NORTH CAPE CRUISE, 
£11 1is.—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. 
Sailings:—Jnne 26th, July 17th, July 3ist. 
218 18s.—ST, PETERSBURG for MOSCOW, STOCKHOLM, COPEN. 
HAGEN, CHRISTIANIA, &c., August 14th, 
Fall particnlars from the SECRETARY. 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W, 84 Piccadilly, W. 
82 Strand, W.C. 25 Cannon Street, E.C. 


























HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hote} comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Eleotricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


QooTH DEVON.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH — 
kK For LADIES requiring a change te a mild, yet bracing, Sea aud Moor- 
land climate. Special advantages for Girls visiting alone. Three and three- 
quarter hours’ jeurney from Paddington. From 35s, weekly. Consumptives 
not admitted.—Prospectus from Miss JONES. 


ARTMOOR.—Boardi in Private House Lovely 
situation, 860 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 
gpg if required. Meals served in 6 en at separate tables, 
Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “‘CANTAB.” Middlecote, Llsington, 
Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 


ERMAN NATURE CURE IN ENGLAND.—One 
hour and forty minutes from Waterloo. An Ideal Holiday for Tired 
People, with or without treatment. CURATIVE: Sun, Air, and Water 
Baths, Clay Competenen, Barefoot Walking, && RECUPERATIVE: Rest 
Cure in Air Huts, Non-Flesh Diet, Exercises. AMUSEMENTS: Golf, 
Tempis, Oreqnet, Beautiful Walks, Music.—Fer Illustrated Prospectus apply 
MANAGER, BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS, 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 

ouches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electrivity. Bathroome accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floers. Resident nurses and attendants. 


WITZERLAND.—MANOR FARM, INTERLAKEN. 
inglish Pension. Now doe Ideal Spring Resort. Sunny side of Lake 
ul ex 


Thun. Alpine flora. Deligh’ cursions by train, boat, driving or walking. 
Excellent cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.—Apply PROPRIETRESS, 


M UPRE® NEAR INTERLAKEN, 
SWITZEBLAND. 


























5400 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL. 
BEAUTIFUL HEALTH RESORT. 





THE WATER 
FOR THE HOME. 


Perrier is the ideal table 
water for the home. The 
water is bottled under con- 
ditions hygienically perfect, 
from springs that are far 
removed from human habita- 
tion, midst the vineyards of 
France. Perrier is an ideal 
drinking water, either alone 
or with a slice of lemon, or 
with wines or spirits. 

Perrier sparkles with natural 
gas. 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as & 
light supper repast. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 8/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 





APPLY FOR PAMPHLET OF— 
GBAND HOTEL DES ALPES, 






ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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SCHWEITZER’S THE EMPIRE 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT COCOA 
WHICH DOES NOT 


CONSTIPATE 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
PEPTON 
COCOA 


will digest anything 


SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 
CHOCOLATE 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for persons suffering from 


DIABETES 
In Cartons at is. each. 
Of all Chemists, &e. 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO., Ltd., 143 York Road, London, N. 





THE CONNOISSEUR 
CIGARETTE. 


LOCKYER’S 
“REGAL OVAL” 


A Cigarette made from the finest Virginia 
Tobacco. You enjoy it all the time it 
lasts. Can you say this about the kind 
you smoke now ? 


All high-class Tobacconists 
sell them. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safoty 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people oy bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS @F SUBSCRIPTION: 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2 a. 4. | , 
. 2 0 0O| Members bee nes - 1010 0 
§ ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 5 0 0| Associates, with Literature 
Members tee ove «-» 1 1.0] and Journal... - -—- 050 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, ™.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


(j°CKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied b 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham, Guaranteed b 4 
Howarth, ris. sho Severed plague he of Mhetiehs Werhhoums, oe. 
ommended . ward, °. -, aD On Binton Jacqu » 
—Tins 1/4, 24, 48—HOWARTH & FAIR, 671 Crookesmoore Bd, Sueiald, 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 








TYPEWRITER 


is most satisfactory 
for home or office use 


—strong and absolutely reliable, doing 
its work quickly, neatly, and well. 


It has visible writing. All useless 
and intricate mechanism is eliminated 
in its construction, the aim being to 
combine speed and easy manipulation 
with strength and durability. 


The price of the Empire Typewriter 
is £13 2s. 6d. 


Considering that the Empire is 
equal to any standard machine—and 
superior to many, this shows a big 
saving on the prices of other 
machines—a saving you cannot 
afford to overlook. 


For particulars of our Free 
Trial Offer write to the 
EMPIRE TYPEWRITER 
CO., Lid., 77 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. .. 





AN APPEAL! 


£20,000 is needed by the CANCER 
HOSPITAL (Free) Brompton, S. W., 
to build and equip a Country Home 
for Incurable Cases, or Additional 
Accommodation at the Hospital. 





The Cancer Hospital has given relief already to 
74,000 sufferers. No restrictiens placed on the 
admission of In or Out-patients. Even the smallest 
contribution will be valued. Will you not help 
us in our fight against— 


THE SCOURGE 
OF CANCER 


Contributions will be gratefully received by Bankers, Messrs. 
Courrs & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.; or by the Secretary 
(Mr. F, W. Howe.) at the Hospital (Room 3). 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS. ...... 270,000,000. 





Yr 








Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
NS granted thereon by the BGUITAULE REVERSION ABY INTEERST 





Rivne and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
A 


LETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo B 
Retablished 1885, Capital (Paid up) 
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ARROWSMITH’S NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 





JOSEPHINE 


BUTLER. 


An Autobiographical Memoir. 


Edited by GEO. W. 


With an Introduction by sAMES STUART, 


and LUCY A. JOHNSON. 


M.A., LL.D. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and 4 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, pages xii., 318. 
6s. net. 





“ME AND MY TRUE LOVE.” 


KEAYS, Authur of “It Was a Boy,” &c. 


H. A. MITCHELL 





' 6s. 

DROMINA. JOHN AYSCOUGH. 

THE MAN WHO WAS THURSDAY. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 


A ROMAN TRAGEDY AND OTHERS. 
.JOHN AYSCOUGH. (Shortly. 


3s. 6d. 
OUR BYE-ELECTION. 
ROSALINE MASSON. 


ANGEL ESQUIRE. 
EDGAR WALLACE. 





Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd. 








THE WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT BILL. 
With Explanatory Notes. 

By R. W. FOWELL and G. L. DIBDIN 

» (Barristers-at-Law), 
And Contrasted with the Bill of 1895 and the 
Irish Disestablishment Act of 1869. 
This useful little pamphlet should be read by 
everyone who desires to understand the effect of 
the Disestablishment Bill. 


Price Sixpence. 


Published by THE CENTRAL CHURCH COM. 
MITTEE FOR DEFENCE AND INSTRUCTION, 
Chureh House, Westminster. 

Now Ready, 2s, 6d, net, a New & Opportune Work by 
W. WOODS SMYTH, Fell.Med.Soc.Lon. 


BANKRUPT VIEWS of the BIBLE 
Part I. Bankrupt Views. 
Part Il. What is the Bible? 

It is no exaggeratian to say, that apart from the 
facts presented in this book, it is impossible to 
know or to understand the Bible. 

SIMPEKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., London; 

and of all Booksellers, 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 











Established 1837. Incorporated 186, 


Paid-up Capital .......0:s00000+++seeeee+e-£1, 500,000 
Reserve Fun ..,.........secsesseesee eee +0 £1,250,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC BEMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


“K”" BOOTS 
British built for reliability. 





For nearest Agent write 
“K” Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England 


'THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


JUNE. 


Tur Bunoer or 1909. By Harold Cox, M.P. 
A Giance at A War Horrzon. By Major-Gen. 
Sir W. G. Knox, K.C.B. 

ForREWARNED BUT NoT ForE«aRMED: A WARNING 
From 1570-71. By Colonel Lonsdale Hale. 
Mr. Birrety’s Inisx Lanp Biv. By the Right 

Hon, Sir Horace Plunkett, K.C.V.O. 
A Trisute To Swinsvenr. By Ernest Rhys. 
Persona Recoitiections oF Asput Hamip ITI. 
oe ye Court. By Professor A. Vambéry, 
CV. 


Tue Furure oy Tux Pusiic-Hovsr. Ry Edwyn 
Barclay. 


Tue Rorat AcapeMY aND THE SaLoyx. By HW. 
Heathcote Statham. 
A Swepisu Experiznce my Epvucatioy, By Lady 


| Darwin. 
| Henry VIII. anp tae Reticiovs Houses or 
| Loxpox. By the Rev. G. Monroe Royce, 


Tue VinricaTors OF SuHakesPeare: a Reriy To 
Sin Epwarp Suttivay. By George G. Green- 
wood, M.P. 

Corrnicut at Home axnp Aproap, By W. Morris 
Colles. 

Tue Bataxce or Navat Power anp Tur TRIPLE 
Atuunce. By Archibald S, Hurd. 

Tue Bacupap RaiLwar aNnD THE QUESTION OF 
Britisu Co-operation, By Arthur von Gwipuer 
(Governor of the Deutsche Bauk), 


London: 
Srottiswoope & Co., Lrp., 5 New Street Square. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss Tuackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATILONfor BEF RIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Contre! Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towasd the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for 
publishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 

















ES 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, L 
BELFAST. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 





Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hewstite) 
CAMBRIC taties” 26 .* | Ladies 200s 
Gents 3/6 .. | Gents’ 3/1) 
* The Irish Cambrics of Mesarg, 
POCKET Ropinson & Cieaver have a 
world-wide fame.” —Queen, 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
LISTS POST FREE, HANDKERCHIEF 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Di 
PRISH Napkins, 5/11 per doz. Table Clothes 
‘ yore square, 2/6; 2) by 3 yards, 5/6, 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Heal iriab Line 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/1! per yard, 
Roller towelliug, 34 
Samples and = 
Price Lists DAMASK Bass 7 Cictha aa 
Post Free, per doz, sie 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each, 


Linens and Linen Diaper, 114d. 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz, 


TABLE ; nouse LINEN, 


Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be 
sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinuer Wine, The quality 
of this wiue will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing uumber of customers it pro- 





Fine 
per yard, Strong 





Per Dosen, 
Bots, Bots, 


14/6 Bg 


176 9 


cures us in London aud the 
Provinees, gives us additional con- 
fidence 1m submitting it to those 


who like pure Bordeanx wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, moluding Cases 
and Lottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is ne 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street 


THE AUTWOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Bize, 3s, per dozen, ruled or plai 
Authors should note that Tue LEapENBALL 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 








TADDY’S 


“GRAPN 


MIXTURE 





HOMELESS 
BOYS 


OF GOOD CHARACTER 


TRAINED TO 


EL” 


become 
A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS BRITISH SAILORS 
Price 6id. per 1oz. Packet and 
1s. 1d. 4» 2, Tin USEFUL CITIZENS 
2s. 2d. » 45 - 





JACKMAN & 
(Established 1790), 
The Oldest-Established 


HORSE-CLOTHING, and HARNESS MAKERS 


in London. (Tex. 11468 CentRat.] 


138 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


HOMELESS 
GIRLS 


Trained for 


DOMESTIC SERVICE 
&e. 


co. 


SADDLERS, 





‘Arethusa’ 


and 
‘Chichester’ 
TRAINING’ SHIPS. 


80 Boys sent each year into the 
Royal Navy. 
PRESIDENT : 
The EARL OF JERSEY, GCB. 


Subscriptions and Donations 
Urgently Needed. 


Particulars of the Society sent on application 


NATIONAL REFUGES 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 
H. Bristow WALLEN. 





Joint Secs. (i G. CormLanD, 
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A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH FURNITURE 


BY 


PERCY MACQUOID 


In Four Volumes. 


Vol. I.—The Age of Oak. 
Il.—The Age of Walnut. 
Ill.—The Age of Mahogany. 
IV.—The Age of Satinwood. 


” 
” 
” 


Each Volume contains 20 large Plates in Colours 
after Drawings by Shirley Slocombe, and about 
250 Illustrations in Black-and-White. 


Price £2 2s. net per volume. 
The Volumes are sold separately. 


This great work on English Furniture was com- 
pleted in December of last year, and already ranks 
as the standard work on the subject. 


London: 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Ltd., 
34 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Wood Bedsteads 


Those who appreciate a 
restrained and exquisite 
taste in furnishing should 
see the original models 
of wood bedsteads and 
other bedroom furniture 
at “The Sign of the 
Four-Poster” in Totten- 
ham Court Road. In- 
spired by the works of 
earlier periods, Heals’ 
wood bedsteads are per- 
fectly adapted to modern 
requirements and present 
day ideas of cost. 


THE PRICES RANGE 
FROM 30s. UPWARDS 


Catalogues will be sent free on request 


HEAL and SON 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, |w# 
Ww. 








GALICIA 
THE SWITZERLAND OF SPAIN 
By ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN 


With 105 ltllustrations and a Map 
Demy Svo, 126. 6d. net 


“ Wonderfully comprehensive and valuable.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“ Miss Meakin shows a complete mastery of her subject.” 
—Glasgow News. 

“It is a fascinating country, and Miss Meakin’s is a fascinating 
and extremely well-written book.” —Observer. 

“ Here we have the practised author, able to detect at a glance 
the materials fit for her purpose.”—Yorkshire Daily Post. 

“ Miss Meakin is at her best when she is telling us what she 
saw, and then her best is decidedly good.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 

“There is a very fine, a very original, and a very accurate 
chapter upon Pedro de Mezonzo’s Salve Regina, the like of which 
has not appeared ir any other work.”—Morning Post. 

“The book, well planned and well written, and enriched by 
pictures and map, is a generous mine, wherefrom the archaeolo- 
gist, the artist, the social and political economist, will severally 
derive interest and profit.”—Daily News. 

“The book appeals equally to archaeologists, sportsmen, 
farmers, and the ordinary tourist.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“A book which every Spaniard acquainted with the English 
language, and every Englishman fond of beauty and truth, ought 
to have in their respective libraries.” 

—Anglo-Spanish Trade Journal. 

“She conveys much solid and interesting information in a 
charming style, and her book is deserving of the honour it has 
obtained of a dedication accepted by the Queen of Spain.” 

—Scotsman, 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 











No. 522. June. 2s. 6d. 





THE BUDGET. By LORD WELBY. 
FRENCH LABOUR UNIONS v. THE STATE. 

By ALEXANDER ULAR, 
THE PERSONAL EQUATION IN THEOLOGY. 

By ALFRED E. GARVIE, 


THE ETHICS OF GREEK ART. 
By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND 
ITS CHANGES DURING THE LAST 50 YEARS. 


By the Rev. Canon WILSON, 
(Sometime Head-Master of Clifton College.) 


BULLS. By JACK LONDON, 


TURKEY: DEVELOPMENTS AND FORECASTS. 
By EDWIN PEARS. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE MODERN GERMAN 
STAGE. By EULENSPIEGEL. 


DARWINISM AND WALLACEISM. 
By Professor A. A. W. HUBRECHT. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Turkey: The Russian Crisis. 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 


A Prophet Maigré Lui. 
By HUGH E. P. PLATT. 


Reviews of Books; Index to Vol. XCV. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 








USIC AT ONCE.—Our Music by Mail Department 
ensures eoeueteen, correctness, and ecooomy. Immense Stock. 
An ene British or Foreign, mostly by retura.— 
MUADOtH. Ml MUB ch and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, Londoa, 
E.C,; and at Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 





*,° ; Vols. bey i, ~— IV., V., VIL, IX. X. Xl, and XI are now 
ready, Ys. Gd. net each. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENCLAND. 


Vol. 1X.—From the Accession of Anne to the 
Death of George Il. (1702-1760). 


By I. S. LEADAM, M.A. 
With 8 Maps. 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


THE COLONIES & IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


By P. A. SILBURN, D.8.0., late Major, Natal Permanent Force. 
Teun 8vo, 5s. (Inland postage 4d.) 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE HOWARD WIL- 
KINSON, Bishop of St. Andrews. By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, D.D. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo, 28s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

“It only remains Ne thank Dr. Mason very heartily for the book he has 
on us.” —Guardia 
A deeply interesting record of a remarkable life.”—St. Andrews Citizen. 


THE SPRINGS OF HELICON: a Study 


In the Prsqvess ef English peee from Chaucer to 
Milton. By J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., ., Professer of Poetry in 
the University of Oster. Crown Sve, 4s. rm net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
sadoees And the same union of classic and romantic qualities invigorates the 
book's whole technique, making it memorable merely as a piece of writing.” 
—Manchester Guardian, — 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER; a Review of 
Public Events at Heme and Abroad for the Year 1908. 
8vo, 18s. (Inland postage 5d.) 

*,* Volumes of the “ Annual Register” 
had, price 18s. each, 


THE MYSTERY OF EXISTENCE IN 
pa. LIGHT OF AN OPTIMISTIC PHILOSOPHY. By CHARLES 
WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG, Associate of the Society for Psychicul 
Research, Lond (Inland postage 4d.) 


on. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 
HUMAN ECONOMICS. Books I. and I!. 
Natural Economy and Cosmopolitan Economy. By ARTHUR HU. 
GIBSON, P.C.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


(Inland postage 4d.) 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY: a Compara- 

tive Study of Industrial Life in England, Germany, and 

America. By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
(Inland postage "sa.) 

"This is, perhaps, the most valuable and suggestive contribution to the 

burning question of international competition in industry that has yet been 

written.”"—Chamber of Commerce Journal. 


THE SERMON OF THE SEA, and other 
Studies. By the Rev. ROBERT KANE, S.J. Crown 8vo, 5s, net, 
(Inland postage 4d.) 

These Studies, by a well-known Jeswit preacher, are an attempt at the expression 
of the great thoughts which come to all who listen reverently to Nature and 

Nature's God. 


THE MINNESINGERS. By Jeruro Brrwen., 
M.A. Vol. I, TRANSLATIONS. Royal 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
“The book would please any devoted reader of love-poetry, and its notes, 
e4 with concise and well-digested erudition, give it a peculiar value for 
nglish students of German literature.”—Scotsman. 


POEMS. By W.J. Cameron. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 3d.) 
“ The book will delight lovers of good verse.’’—Dundee Advertiser, 


LONG GMANS, GREEN & CO., 00., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E. c. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxuen, Loypox. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Crenrnat 1515); 

_or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephoue: Marrarn 3601), W. LONDON. 


OOKS WANTED, 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; 
Armoury. and Extinct Peerage, 














for the years 1863-1907 can still be 





























25s. ject offered. Baddow? s Wild 
Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
1883 ; ag Scenes Clerical Life, "Ist edit., 
2 volg., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vo! ; Gardiner's History of Bngland 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols. * eh Jerrold’s Men of Charact er. 
3 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869 ; Meredith's Harry Richmond, 3 vols. 
1871; ; Moore 8 Alpsin 1864; Stevenson's E@inb: urgh, 1879; Swinburne’s Atalanta. 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881 ; open ate 





“A New Way 
of Life” 


Published To-day, “A New Way of Life,” 
by J. Sr. Loe Srracuey, Editor of the Spectator 
being Articles reprinted from the Spectator, together 
with an Introduction. The scope of this work, which 
is dedicated to Lord Cromer, may be gathered from its 
Contents : 


Dedication. 

Introduction, 

“A New Way of Life.” 

Why Should the Nations Wage War? 
Preparation. 

Compulsory Training. 

Shakespeare and National Service. 


“The Liberty Not to Fight for One's 
Country.” 


Germany’s Naval Policy. 


APPENDIX: 
How Bismarck Used the Press. 


The profits derived from the sale of “A New 
Way of Life” will be devoted to the work of the 
National Service League, 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO, Lid, Tonten, 


The Best 21s, Parcel we 
Stationery in the World 


CONTAINING : 
2 Reams (960 Sheets) 200 Correspondence Cards 
Note size. 
7 x 43 
1 Ream (480 Sheets) 











1000 Envelopes 
Note Size, 
Duchess size. 
6 x 44 500 Envelopes, Duchess, 


The Charta Wove Parchment. 
Sheets sent on application.) 





(Specimen 


Note-Paper and Cards Plain Embossed with any 
two or three line address, and carriage paid 
to any address in the United Kingdom, 


The Guinea covers everything. 


The Times Book Club, 


376 to 384 Oxford Street, London, W 
Telephone: 5392 Gerrard. * Unieme, London.” 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
ITS PAST, ITS PRESENT, AND ITS FUTURE. 

Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. Pp. 896, 5s. net. 

Fifteen Special Contributors and over a hundred Authorities in all parts of 

the Empire have collaborated in its production. 

LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 

And all Booksellers. 





Telegrams : 








a 


,0OKS AT TEMPTING PRICES.—Send for my 
free Special Annual Catalogue with May Supplementary List (168 pp.) 
It contains a marvellous variety of Books, embracing works of every oa 








Remedies, 3 rola. 1871; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Churchill ‘oems, 
3 vols., 1844. 100,000 Books for Sale and Wanted con wants, — 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 8T., DIBMING 


tion, and the reader will be indeed hard to please who cannot find just what 
he requires. Every Book is New as published, but OFFERED AT A BARGAIN 
PRICE,—H. J, GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55 & 57 Wigmore St., W. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


1909 issue dust Published, 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of 
the World for the Year 1909. Edited by J. SUOTI 
KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Oxford Lectures on Poetry. 


By A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., Litt.D., formerly Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 10s. net. 














ti FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. Complete in 1 vol. 
The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 
Lyrical Poems in the English Language. 


Selected and Arranged by F, T. PALGRAVE, Crown 8vo, 
$s. 6d. net. 


Artemis to Actzeon, and other Verse. 
By EDITH WHARTON, Author of “ The House of Mirth,” &. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 











THE WHITE, ©," 
SISTER. *.50ry CRAWFORD. 


GERVASE. maser DEARMER. 


Author of “The Alien Sisters,” &c. 





New Work by the Writer of “‘CONFESSIO MEDICI.” 


Faith and Works of Christian 
Science. 


The Frog: an Introduction to Anatomy, 


Histology, and Embryology. By the late A. MILNES 

MARSHALL, M.D., D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S., &c. Edited by F. W. 

GAMBLE, D.Sc. Tenth Edition, Illustrated, Crown 8vo, is. 
[Manuals for Students. 


The Psychology of Thinking. 


By IRVING ELGAR MILLER, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net, 








MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For JUNE. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 
The Paladin. Chaps. 13-15. By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


Leaves from the Diary of a Tramp. By J. A.H. With 
a Preface by STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


The Rise of Moulai el Hafid. By L. J. Brown. 
Sarah Wilson. By Wiurrip WILson GIBsoN. 
The Girl with only One Talent. By W. E. Norris. 


A Forgotten Botanist of the Seventeenth Centary. By 
Canon JOHN VAUGHAN. 


Wildfowl and Parlakimedi. By Epmunp CANDLER. 
Old Sandy. By Austin PHi.rPs., 
Anti-Jacobite Conspiracies. By ANDREW LANG. 


Priscilla of the ‘Good Intent.’ Chaps. 24-25. (Conelusion.) 
By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


‘THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, JUNE, 1909, 


Iuprriat AND Forricn Arrarrs: A Review or Evexts, 
Swinsurne: Personat Recoitectioss. By Edmand Gosse, 
Ter Furure or THE BaLEANS. By Mil. R. Ivanovitch. 
Con Seat To Our Nerousovr: THe Derence or France, By Captain C. 
ne, 
A Nove.isr’s Attrgorr. By John Gta. 
British AND AMERICAN AMBASSADORS. By Sydney Brooks. 
B& ADMIRALTY Boarp axp Army Covxcin. By Sir George T. Lambert, C.B. 
DreapnovucutTs Onty Covxt? By Navalis, 
Magrns or Mopens [nerarp. By T. W. Bolleston. 
Tus Discipce or Bustixy. By W. S, Durrant. 
Pae-Aximistic StaGes rx ReLicion. By Edward Clodd. 
FRENCH CULTURE AND TrpoR ENGLAND. By Sidney Lee. 
Wak ayn Supping. By Benjamin Taylor. 
Bairish Frxances axp Tak Boneer. By J. Bilis Barker, 
ae Istanp Hawk. By Alired Noyes. 
ue Woman with tue Dacoer. by Arthur Schaitzler. 


London: CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited. 

















HARPER & BROTHERS. 


A NEW VOLUME BY 


MARK TWAIN. 


IS 
SHAKESPEARE 
DEAD 


Now Reapy.—Large crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


A serious book full of humour. In the guise of fun, it is a real 
contribution to the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. ’ 


A NICE PAIR. 
By HENRY J. BARKER, 


Author of “‘ Merry Moments with Scholars.” 
Humorous stories of an East Coast Village. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF BRIDGE, 


By CAROLYN WELLS, 2s. net. 
Author of ‘‘ The Rubaiyat of a Motor Car.” Illustrated by W. M. PRESTON, 
“ Irresistible, so apt, so bright, so smartly to the point.”—Dauaily Chronicle, 


IKONA CAMP. 
By COLIN FITZGERALD. 8s. 6d. 


“A gay Thames narrative reminiscent of ‘Three Men in a Boat.’”—Fisld, 


MERRY MOMENTS. 


By HENRY J. BARKER, 
Author of “The Comic Side of School Life,” &c. 


“Full of good stories which make very entertaining reading.” 
—Shefield Daily Telegraph, 





3s. 6d. 


is. net. 


NEW G6/- FICTION. 


KATRINE. 
By ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE. 


“The author of ‘Nancy Stair’ has not lost her art, Has a refreshing 
atmosphere, and its figures are delightful.”—Globe. 


THE INNER SHRINE. 
ANONYMOUS. 
With Tlustrations by FRANK CRAIG. 


The work of an author whose novels have won distinction by their searching 
analysis aud delicate portrayal of modern life. 


THE PLANTER. 
By HERMAN WHITAKER, Author of “ The Settler.” 


A thrilling romance set amidst the Indian slavery in Mexico of to-day, 


WALLACE RHODES. 
By NORAH DAVIS, Author of “The Northerner.” 


“ Excites the reader's interest nnceasingly until the end.'’—Scotsman, 


HARPER’S LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT 


Feap. 8vo. Per vol.: cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s, 6d. net. 
PROF. SVANTE ARRHENIUS.—THE LIFE OF THE 
UNIVERSE. 2 vols., lllustrated. 


W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE,.—PERSONAL RELIGION 
IN EGYPT BEFORE CHRISTIANITY. 


LEO TOLSTOY.—THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE.—THREE PLAYS 
OF SHAKESPEARE, 

PROF. WILLIAM WREDE.—THE ORIGIN OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

PROF. C. H. BECKER.—CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM. 

SIR OLIVER LODGE.—THE ETHER OF SPACE. Illus. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


JUNE NUMBER. 
7 Complete Stories by JUSTUS MILES 
FORMAN, ALICE BROWN, 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, &c. 


THE SOUTHERNMOST PEOPLE OF THE WORLD. By 
CHARLES W, Foruone, F.R.G.S 
WARDOUR STREET ENGLISH. By Prof. T. R. Lounsnury, 


60 [llustrations by Howard Pyle, Frank Craig, 
Andre Castaigne, E. Shippen Green, &c. 





——— 


HARPER & BROTHERS, «5 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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BLACKWOODS’ 


BOOKS, 





ON JUNE 8th. 


LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL SIR NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN, G.C.B. 


By G. W. FORREST, C.I E., Author of “ History of the Indian Mutiny,” &c. 
18s. net. 


“One of the most splendid officers and gallant gentlemen who ever graced the roll 
of the Army that won for us an Empire.” For some years before her death in 1899, at 
the age of eighty-three, Miss Harriet Chamberlain devoted much labour and time to 
collating a vast number of letters and documents which referred to the careers of her 
brothers—Sir Neville and Sir Crawford Chamberlain. These papers were put at Mr. 
Forrest’s disposal in writing the biography. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


SOME MEMORIES OF MY SPARE TIME, 
1856-1885. 


By General the Right Hon. Sir HENRY BRACKENBURY, G.C.B, 


5s. net. 


THE GREEN CURVE. 
By OLE LUK-OIE. 6s 


Depicts the Realities of War. 


Press Opinions—“ Powerful,” “Vivid,” “ Remarkable,” “Forceful and sincere,” 
« Extertaining,” “Convincing,” “ Fascinating,” “ Most readable,” and “ Notably good.” 


FIFTY YEARS OF IT. 


The Experiences and Strugzies of a Volunteer of 1859. 
By the 
Right Hon. LORD KINGSBURGH, K.C.B. (J. H. A. Macdonald), Lord Justice-Clerk. 
10s. 6d. net. 


“Full of things which will contribute both to the amusement and the instruction 


of the general reader.”—Daily News. 
“ Admirable; as a book for the general reader it will successfully compete for the 
favour of all who are in search of information or entertainment.”—Scotsman. 


“ Should be read by every Territorial.”—Daily Mail. 
IN INDIA. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN 


By MAUD DIVER, Author of “Captain Desmond, V.C.” 
5s. 


“ Mrs, Diver has given us here a very interesting book...... full of puzzles. 
is good to have to think about them.”—Spectator. 
“Gives an excellent idea of the activities of Englishwomen in India.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


SIDE TRACKS AND BRIDLE PATHS. 


By LIONEL JAMES (“The Intelligence Officer”), Author of “On the Heels of De Wet.” 
Illustrated, 6s. 
Mr. James has used his wide travels to the best advantage. In this book he covers 
ground in Persia, India, Russia, South Africa, Germany, Turkey, and England. 


“The book has a welcome up-to-dateness, and provides a very readable volume of 
varied adventure, observation, and anecdote.”— Observer. 

“Characterized by the masterly grasp of the subject, the same terse and forceful 
expression of the author’s meaning, that went so far to give his earlier books the success 
they achieved.” —Scotsman. 


THE PLACE OF HISTORY IN EDUCATION. 


By J. W. ALLEN, formerly Brackenbury Exhibitioner, Hulsean Professor of 
Modern History at Bedford College, University of London, 


5s. net. 











net. 
Still, it 








“ Exceedingly interesting and written with a clearness and liveliness which give it an 
honourable position amongst discussions of this kind.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE BEST method of teaching a 


child is by appealin 
its imagieatian’ im 


THE BEST book of “English His. 
tory” is therefore 


STORIES OF 
THE ENGLISH. 


Told to a Child. 
By “F.” 5s. net, 


“If history can be given a form likel 
Pp ilatable to yonng folks, ‘ F.’ has snoceeten inden 
so in these ‘Stories of the, English.’ The book 
begins with ‘The Coming of the White Horse’ 
(A.D, 449) ; it ends with Waterloo. In what might 
be described as a postscript, ‘F.’ makes plain the 
moral which she has endeavoured to point in the 
preceding pages. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the book represents not only a masterpiece in litera. 
ture for children, but a work of no slight value for 
the national good. It leads the chil! on and up 
through British history to a realisation of what 
citizenship of such an Empire as Britain means, 
‘Stories of the English’ should find a welcome in 
every household, and when the season of gifts comes 
round it should not be forgotten. Fifty striking 
illustrations conclude with the famons picture of 
Napoleon on board the ‘ Bellerophon.’ ”—Scotsman, 





6/- NOVELS. 6- 
CECILIA KIRKHAM’S SON 


By Mrs. KENNETH COMBE. 


“A clever and true study: an interesting and 
very readable book.’’—Daily Chreniele, 
‘Combined with a charming love story there is 
the interest of a detective tale.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 
** This clever story.”—Spectator. 
“ This very able novel......enriched by touches of 
great charm.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
“ The whole study is one of rare fascination.” 
—Glasgow Ewening News 
‘A book of real feeling—a story of delightfully 
real human beings, lovable and faalty.”—Observer, 
“ A sound piece of work.”—Times. 
** Well thought out.”—Daily Telegraph, 
“ Indicative of mnch personal understanding, and 
a shrewd knowledge of the native.”—Globe, 


WHERE EVERY 
PROSPECT PLEASES. 
By EDMUND SELLAR. 


All who read this anthor’s “Glentyre” should 
read this book which Mr. Sellar has just produced 
—a story of Ceylon. 


MARCIA : a Transcript from Life. 
By MARGUERITE CURTIS, Author of “ The Bias.” 


THE AFFAIR ON THE 











BRIDGE. 
By MORGAN-DE-GROOT, Author of “The Bar 
Sinister.” [inmediately, 








BLACKWOOD 


for JUNE contains— 


“ CHARACTERS.” By Cuantes Warstsr, 
A DAY IN A GAME RESERVE. 
By Major Srevenson-Hamittow, 
A MAN'S MAN. Chaps. +6. 
By Ian Hay, Author of “ The Bight Stuff.” 


A SACRED RIVER-HEAD. 
By Prof. James Svuttr, 


THE PRISONER OF WAR. 
A JAUNT TO JANINA. By Orxto Writs, 
WITH MY SALAMANDERS. 
SCHWEINEHUND. 
DIARY OF RECENT EVENTS IN CON- 
STANTINOPLE. By Owe on THE Srot, 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 
University “Referm”—Lord Curzon's Pro 
ls—The Poor Man— Ability or Poverty ?— 
he Duty of the University—Ideals Old and 
New—Degrees for Women—Convocation to the 
Rescue |—The Budget—Finance or Revenge ?— 
An Unsettled World—The Profits of Liters 
ture, 
EDITORIAL NOTE—COMTE FERDINAND 
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